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ArticteE I.—THE LATE PROFESSOR GREEN OF OX- 
FORD — THE “DOCTOR GREY” OF “ROBERT 


ELSMERE.” 


Works of Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol College, 
and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, edited by R. L. Nerrixsutr, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Vol. III, Miscellanies and Memoir, with 
a portrait. London, Longmans, Green, and Company, and 
New York, 15 East Sixteenth street. 


Erent months ago, had the question been asked, who was 
Thomas Hill Green? the answer would have been somewhat as 
follows: He was one of the ablest philosophical writers of the 
present generation and also one of the most effective agents for 
good in the University of Oxford, in various directions, specu- 
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lative and practical; a man whose influence moreover will 
for many years survive his untimely death. At that time the 
question and its answer would have interested only here and 
there a solitary reader. But it is far otherwise now when the 
answer to our question is: Mr. Green is Dr. Grey of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” the wise Sir Oracle of the tale, who was resorted to 
by its hero for needed counsel in the hour of his extremest 
necessity, and who is named with supreme confidence by the 
gifted author of the story as the object of her special regard, 
and of whom she more than intimates that he had long ago 
decided against the claims of the supernatural in the Christian 
history—which decision should be taken as authoritative and 
final. 

It is altogether timely that just at this time the memoir of 
Professor Green should be given to the public in the last vol- 
ume of his works. This memoir is admirable of its kind, pre- 
pared as it was with the careful and sympathizing fidelity of his 
associate for many years in Balliol College. “And yet he writes 
under the constraint which is imposed by the desire on the one 
hand to allow Mr. Green and his friends to speak for them- 
selves, and on the other to avoid any appearance of partizan- 
ship with respect to the opinions of his honored colleague and 
friend. This constraint is so obvious and pressing as to give 
an air of stiffness and reserve to a narrative which otherwise 
is picturesque with lively descriptions and glowing with per- 
sonal sympathy. It is no secret to any one who is only super- 
ficially acquainted with the internal history of thought and 
feeling at Oxford—a story of controversy and debate—during 
the thirty years in which Professor Green was an inmate of 
Balliol College that essential changes have taken place in its 
intellectual and practical life and that to some of these changes 
Professor Green has given an important, if not a decisive, 
impulse. That Mr. Nettleship has designed to be evenly and 
severely veracious and just is evident upon every page and in 
every line. It is almost equally patent that this purpose has 
interfered somewhat with the vivacity and glow of which the 
narrative was capable and to which it almost of necessity 
impelled. Whatever disappointment we may feel that the nar- 
rative is less vivacious than we might desire is more than 
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counterbalanced by the modest and cautious and even-handed 
justice that seems to have controlled every description and 
statement. 

Mr. Green was born in 1836, at Birkin, in Yorkshire, W. 
R., a country parish of which his father was Rector. It is 
worthy of notice as accounting somewhat for many things in 
his character and opinions, that an ancestor married as his first 
wife a grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell and afterwards a 
daughter of one of Cromwell’s officers, Colonel Sanders. His 
mother died in his infancy, and he was left to the controlling 
influence of his father who is characterized as “the best friend 
of his childhood—a man who combined deep religious feeling, 
unencumbered with dogmatic learning, with native eloquence, 
love for the peasantry, a keen interest in politics and humorous 
observation of men,” all of them characteristics which were 
certain to form a congenial atmosphere for such a receptive 
nature as that of the son. From the first, he gave signs of 
marked individuality, rather in the form of a stubborn self- 
reliance in honest ways than of any flights of genius. At four- 
teen, he went to Rugby under Principal Goulburn, where he 
remained for five years till he went to Oxford, and where he 
earned no brilliant distinction, but developed more fully and 
consistently the self-reliance of his childhood—generally in 
fidelity to his school tasks, yet somewhat modified by an incon- 
venient unconformability to the ways of his fellows and of his 
instructors. Among other characteristic things recorded of 
him is this, that among four hundred boys he was the only 
water drinker. By this time he begins to have opinions of his 
own and looks forward to Oxford with no “glowing anticipa- 
tions of its attractions or admiring estimate of the industry or 
aims of its inmates.” It would seem that up to this time he 
had not yet fallen in with any either books or men who were 
fitted strongly or permanently to affect his opinions or his 
character, but was still feeling about in an indefinite yet 
predestined fashion for the elements which would be congenial 
to his life. These he found at last in Balliol College, of which 
he had become a member, and which was then stirring with the 
beginnings of that intellectual life which its now distinguished 
Master has been the means of so effectively awakening in its 
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instructors and students, and to which Green in his time gave 
an impulse which was unique of its kind. It does not appear 
from the narrative that he had at first any special interest in 
the studies or authors which were used by the tutors or were 
prescribed by the examiners, but that he gradually connected 
with these tasks of routine, researches and studies which 
awakened an intellectual and moral interest on the part of his 
pupils over and above any arising from their relations to univer- 
sity examinations and honors. We know from other sources that, 
during his university life, the controversies and discussions which 
grew out of the Tractarian movement had gradually been super- 
seded by the more fundamental inquiries which concern the his- 
torical truthfulness and supernatural trustworthiness of the evan- 
gelical story and that the temporary interest which had been 
awakened by Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer had compelled 
a re-examination of the received philosophy of Locke and the 
imposing terminology of Kant and Hegel, so that the pro- 
foundest discussions of these themes were found to be alto- 
gether en régle, under the large discretion which was assumed 
and allowed by the men in authority. Whatever may have 
been the possible or the actual abuses of the English uni- 
versity system in its diversified history, the fact is unques- 
tioned that at times it has been a most effective agent for good 
through its instructors and pupils in the great movements of 
thought which have characterized or rather which have created 
English history. The influence of Professor Green is a strik- 
ing example of this truth. It is not easy to explain this except 
by a minute and attenuated detail which would be well nigh 
useless and unintelligible to those who are not acquainted with 
the operation of the system. And yet some light may pene- 
trate the most darkened understanding which will follow the 
course of Professor Green, as recorded by his biographer. 

It was in 1855 that he had entered Balliol, which for 
many obvious reasons would naturally attract a young man of 
his principles and temperament. Here he fell under the influ- 
ence and was attracted by the society of Jowett, then a Fellow 
and Professor, and afterwards, and now, its accomplished Master. 
Professor Conington and Mr. Charles Parker are also named as 
among the intimate associates who discovered his promise and 
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endeavored to awaken his energies and to concentrate his 
studies. They were in a measure successful. In 1859 he 
gained a First Class. In 1860 he was employed as a lecturer on 
ancient and modern history, and in 1860 he was elected Fel- 
low. To Professor Jowett he felt himself the most indebted 
and from 1860 to 1866 the two were most closely united. 
With Conington he was usually associated in the summer read- 
ing parties in which he rejoiced in the freshness of nature’s 
beauty and luxuriousness and still more in the rough simplicity 
of the thoughtful country people with whom the two were 
brought into contact. Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Maurice are 
named as authors in English literature with whom, at that time, 
Green especially sympathized. Politics in the noble ethical 
sense of the term might be said to have been very early the en- 
grossing theme of his speculative meditations, and the Family, 
the State, andthe Church to have been recognized by him as 
divine institutions—veritable revelations from God and requir- 
ing on the part of man ethical and religious homage and affec- 
tion—by a theory in which seemed to be blended the poetry of 
Chivalry, the prose of Radicalism, and the consecration of 
Religion. This theory he was always ready to expound and 
defend, but as might be expected it was stupid prose or empty 
declamation in the judgment of the most of the declaimers and 
listeners at the debates of the Oxford Union. His political 
sympathies and antipathies were by no means ideal only. 
Louis Napoleon he stigmatizes as “a successful brigand,” and 
Palmerston, as the most mischievous man in England, while 
John Bright he glorifies as one of the noblest. In short, his 
political creed was, at that time, transfigured into a religion, or 
as his biographer expresses it: “The strongest elements in 
Green’s nature seem to have been the sense of public duty and 
the sense of religious dependence, and in the creeds of modern 
toleration and modern evangelicalism he found a congenial lan- 
guage which he had no difficulty in translating when he wished 
into that of German metaphysics,” and adds: “The passages 
quoted above indicate the position at which he had arrived at 
the age of four and twenty and which he never really abandoned. 
The idea of a free personality exercising its freedom under con- 
ditions which it has itself created formed the meeting point for 
his political and religious aspirations.” 
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After obtaining his fellowship, his future occupation for life 
naturally began to occupy his thoughts. Under the natural 
drift of circumstances and the persuasive influence of Mr. 
Jowett, he by degrees became more and more firmly nested in 
Balliol and here he remained till his death, with more variety 
and enlargement of his sphere of instruction and influence, with 
more and more of definite purpose in his studies and labors, and 
an immense augmentation of his capacity to influence young 
men in the way of personal intercourse. Perhaps no portion of 
the inner life of the University of Oxford has been of late more 
critical than during his residence as an instructor. That in 
many respects his influence was most salutary, cannot be ques- 
tioned. As a philosopher and philosophical critic he was strik- 
ingly able. His critical examinations of Locke and Berkeley 
and Hume, of Stuart Mill and Spencer and Lewes and Kant, 
are acknowledged to be masterly and will be regarded as essen- 
tial to the library of every thorough student of the present 
phases of philosophical thought. Though needlessly elaborate 
and diffuse they will be read till they are superseded by simpler 
and more condensed presentations of the many fundamental 
truths which they assert and defend—many of which these 
criticisms were the first to set in a light so strong and so con- 
vincing that hereafter they will not be easily overlooked or 
denied. What they were and how they were defended we do not 
propose to explain. We choose to limit ourselves to a brief 
exposition of Green’s ethical system and the application which 
he made of it to the Christian evidences and Christian theology. 

In a form somewhat condensed this ethical theory may be 
stated as follows: 

“The central conception of the universe of being is a single 
eternal activity of which it is the essence to be self-conscious, 
i. e., to be itself and not itself in one. Of this activity every 
particular existence is a limited manifestation and among other 
such existences those which we call ourselves. In so far as 
there is a we at all and a world which we call ours, it is because 
the self which is the unity of the world is ‘communicated’ 
under the conditions of our physical organization. It is this 
fact, the fact of a self-conditioned or free energy acting under 
limiting conditions, which makes our experiences a continual 
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self-contradiction between what we are and what we have it in 
us to be.” 

“The conception of self-consciousness as the ultimate reality, 
is one to which we are led by reflection upon our own experi- 
ences, or in other words, by asking ourselves what we mean by 
a fact. It makes no difference whether fact be taken in the 
minimum or the maximum of its meaning, whether as the 
simplest possible fact, as ‘something’ or as the highly complex 
facts covered by such words as ‘science, art, morality, or as the 
all-inclusive fact which we call ‘the world.’ At whatever 
point it is considered, it is found to consist in relationship and 
relationships. It is through these relationships that God makes 
himself known to us more and more distinctly. It is by con- 
forming ourselves more and more completely to them that we 
are ethically united to God.” 

This brief statement of the underlying metaphysics of Green’s 
system, abridged from the words of his biographer, may pre- 
pare us to understand how it was possible for him to hold that 
in ethics we must assume a self-conscious being acting through 
each free being and manifesting himself more and more dis- 
tinctly through the relationships which connect man with man 
and man with God, as man proceeds towards that complete 
harmony which ensues when knowledge is complete and love is 
perfect, or, as we take the liberty to add in the opposite direc- 
tion, when dissonance and alienation prevail. This statement 
of Green’s theory may seem dry and unfruitful as the seared 
and withered leaves of autumn, but held as a living faith by 
himself it was germinant with ever-springing life, wide-reach- 
ing enough to meet every exigency, a formula of duty suffi- 
ciently inspiring to breathe life beneath the ribs of death. 

In the remarks which follow, it will be understood that our 
object is not so much to show how he held and applied his 
theory, as it is to show how his theory explains the man. 

One remark seems to be here in place and indeed to be 
required for the full and fair understanding of his fundamental 
philosophy, and that is, that it is not the same with Hegelianism 
as it is often interpreted, as a system which substitutes thought 
and thought relations for persons and things, and which re- 
solves the universe of fact into a self-developed structure 
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of logical entities. No better explanation of the differences 
between the two systems can be found than is furnished in the 
few brief and pointed strictures made by our author in a 
short criticism of Principal J. Caird’s Introduction to the Phil- 
osophy of Religion. 


‘*To assume, because all reality requires thought to conceive it, that 
therefore thought is the condition of its existence, is, indeed, unwar- 
rantable, But it is another matter if, when we come to examine the 
} constituents of that which we account real—the determinations of 
things—we find that they all imply some synthetic action which we 
only know as exercised by our own spirit.” 











‘* But when we have satisfied ourselves that the world in its truth or 
i full reality is spiritual, because on no other supposition is its unity 
explicable, we may still have to confess that a knowledge of it in its 
i spiritual reality—such a knowledge of it as would be a knowledge of iF 
ii God—is impossible to us. To know God we must be God. The unify- 
ing principle of the world is indeed in us; it is our self. But, as in us, 
it it is so conditioned by a particular animal nature that, while it yields 
i that idea of the world as one which regulates all our knowledge, our 
I actual knowledge remains a piecemeal process. We spell out the rela- 
i tions of things one by one; we pass from condition to condition, from 
effect to effect ; but, as one fragment of truth is grasped, another has 
escaped us, and we never reach that totality of apprehension through 
which alone we could know the world as it is and Godin it. This is the 
infirmity of our discursive understanding. If in one sense it reveals 
1 God, in another it hides him. Language which seems to imply its 
il identification with God, or with the world in its spiritual reality, can 
| lead to nothing but confusion.” p. 145. 


We are far from asserting that Professor Green was always 
clear or self-consistent in the exposition of his own system. 
We would rather say that the personal and practical sympathies ‘ 
' of the man had quite as much to do with his convictions and . 
his practical principles as had his metaphysical theories. While 
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on the one hand he delighted in thinking and was entirely at 4 
1) home in the intellectual activities of patient analysis and ad- 
venturous synthesis, he was equally interested, on the other, in ; 


the practical conclusions to which his daring and adventurous 
logic would conduct him. A reverent conservatism and a | 
reckless radicalism seem to have been the impulses which con- 
spired to lift him to the heights of bold speculation and. of 
patient and persevering action. Hence he was often unpopular 
or rather he was always prepared, we had almost said he was 
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uniformly impelled, to espouse an unpopular cause. And as it 
never fails to be true that what is conceived to be radicalism in 
politics, philosophy, and religion attracts more or less attention 
by reason of the simple oddity of its antagonism, a temper like 
Green’s could not fail to attach himself to an ample number of 
singular if not unpopular perties. We have already noticed 
that when at Rugby he was alone among four hundred boys as 
a water drinker, and also that somewhat early in his university 
life he dared to idolize John Bright, the man of all others who 
would least of all expect to find a following in the walks and 
halls which are so redolent of Toryism. What is more remarkable 
was the early and ardent interest which he took in our own civil 
war and the bold and sturdy patience with which, from the 
beginning to the end, he defended the cause of freedom and 
the Union against a host of natural and factitious opponents. 
What is, perhaps, still more remarkable, is the interest which 
he felt in that other “ Great Rebellion,” the civil war in which 
so many of England’s noblest sons were engaged, and in which 
so many of her choicest spirits sealed their faith on the field or 
the scaffold. 

The editor scarcely needed to apologize for the publication 
of the lectures on “The English Revolution,” or “The Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,” as the running title has it. If those 
lectures render no other service, they are a fervent and out- 
spoken confession of the author’s political ideals and his politi- 
eal faith and furnish the key to much of his public conduct. 
The reader of them finds no difficulty in tracing the influences 
of his relationship to Cromwell and Cromwell’s Colonel Sand- 
ers, or in finding in his ardent idealism a kinship with Sir Harry 
Vane, that noblest idealist whom Milton commemorates, and 
England and America each claims as its own. The concluding 
sentences of this course are fraught with suggestive meaning. 


‘* Two palpable benefits the short triumph of puritanism did win for 
England. It saved it from the catholic reaction, and it created the 
“dissenting bodies.” If it seems but a poor change from the fanatic 
sacerdotalism of Laud to the genteel and interested sacerdotalism 
of modern English churchmanship, yet the fifteen years of vigorous 
growth which Cromwell’s sword secured for the church of the sec- 
taries, gave it a permanent force which no reaction could suppress, 
and which has since been the great spring of political life in 
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England. The higher enthusiasm, however, which breathed in Crom- 
well and Vane, was not puritanic or English merely. It belonged to 
the universal spiritual force which as ecstasy, mysticism, quietism, phi- 
losophy, is in permanent collision with the carnal interests of the 
world, and which, if it conquers them for a moment, yet again sinks 
under them, that it may transmute them more thoroughly to its service. 
** Death,” said Vane on the scaffold, ‘‘is a little word, but it is a great 
work to die.” So his own enthusiasm died that it might rise again. It 
was sown in the weakness of feeling, that it might be raised in the 
intellectual comprehension which is power. ‘‘ The people of England,” 
he said again, “‘ have been long asleep. I doubt they will be hungry 
when they awake.” They have slept, we may say, another two hun- 
dred years. If they should yet wake and be hungry, they will find 
their food in the ideas which, with much blindness and weakness, he 
vainly offered them, cleared and ripened by a philosophy of which he 
did not dream.” p. 364. 


The fact should not be overlooked that these lectures were 
delivered in 1867, before the writer had as yet fought his way 
into a position in which he could be fearless of consequences 
and command respect for his opinions however unpopular they 
might be. 

Mr. Green’s interest in education, both in the school and 
university, was eminently characteristic. He was sensitively 
alive to the fact that a large portion of the population of Eng- 
land who by reason of their wealth might naturally ask for the 
higher education and use it most advantageously for them- 
selves and their fellows, were practically shut out from the 
charmed walks upon which they might gaze, but within which 
they could not enter. The son of a university man, educated at 
Rugby and at Oxford, crowned with University honors and 
sharing in University emoluments, he had the rare insight and 
the still rarer sympathetic generosity which are thus described 
by his biographer : 

‘* Middle-class education” has come to be understood as the kind of 
education which, being divorced from the universities, having no stim- 
ulus from government inspection, and being generally conducted 
merely with a view to commercial profit by the principals, is seldom 
either of a thorough or of an elevating kind. On the other side the 
term ‘‘education of a gentleman,” like the term ‘“‘ gentleman” itself, 
has acquired a meaning unknown in any other countries. The term 
would be intelligible if it retained the meaning of a man of a certain 


lineage, or of a man holding a landed estate according to a certain 
tenure. It would be intelligible again if it meant a man habitually 
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honorable in feeling, conduct, and speech. But with us nowadays it 
means neither of these things. It seems chiefly to indicate a kind of 
manner and tone of feeling acquired by those educated at the miscalled 
‘‘public schools,” and borrowed from them with more or less perfect- 
ness of imitation by others. I do not depreciate the value of this 
manner and tone of feeling, but I regret that it should be a mark of 
social distinction. "Whatever is really of value in it should be charac- 
teristic of all men of liberal education. A properly organized system 
of schools would level up without levelling down. It would not make 
the gentleman any the less of a gentleman in the higher sense of the 
term, but it would cure him of his unconscious social insolence just as 
it would cure others of social jealousy. To promote such a system by 
the establishment of a high school in his own town was his last public 
act, and almost his last public utterance was the expression of a hope 
that the time will come ‘‘ when the phrase ‘education of a gentleman’ 
will have lost its meaning, because the sort of education which alone 
makes the gentleman in any true sense will be within the reach of all. 
As it was the aspiration of Moses that all the Lord’s people should be 
prophets, so with all seriousness and reverence we may hope and pray 
for a condition of English society in which all honest citizens will rec- 
ognize themselves and be recognized by each other as gentlemen.” 
—Memoir, pp. lvii-lviii. 

To overcome these evils, he labored faithfully and persist- 
ently during the last and the best years of his life. He fought 
these social difficulties manfully and sturdily where they were 
most deeply rooted and had become entwined with all that 
was sacred in religion, venerable in learning, and honored in 
tradition, that is, in Oxford itself, and this not by declamation 
or discussion merely but by patient experiment, in the High 
and Middle Class Schools of the city. Whether or not the 
ideal at which he aspired is attainable in any country may be 
open to question, but whether it is or is not, the spirit in which 
he labored was eminently humane and Christian. Had Mr. 
Matthew Arnold been animated more warmly by a similar 
spirit, had he made less fun of the Philistines whose defects 
he satirized so amusingly, and sought to treat their defects in a 
temper somewhat more practical, by means of systematic and 
radical reforms in the public education of Great Britain, he 
would have added a somewhat more brilliant luster to his 
deservedly brilliant fame. 

We find ourselves insensibly yet necessarily brought to the 
most difficult yet the most interesting portion of our task, the 
delineation of Professor Green’s theory of religion and the 
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Christian Revelation. We do not wonder that his biographer 
has found it difficult to reduce this theory to a few compre- 
hensive statements, or to reproduce it in the ordinary termi- 
nology of creeds and confessions, of dogmas and systems. 
One thing is certain, that the opinions which constitute its 
underlying philosophy were held in all seriousness and were 
applied to all the problems of thinking and living. Whatever 
we may think of the religious philosophy of Professor Green 
we cannot doubt that it pervaded and controlled all his think- 
ing and that it was to him a faith by which he would live and 
die. 

We have already referred to his doctrine of the natural and 
necessary recognition of God as a self-conscious spirit, enfore- 
ing obligation in the several relations of human life, and capa- 
ble of being intensified till He should be a controlling and 
ever present force. Of the incarnation he held that “ Jesus of 
Nazareth was God and man, not because his physical birth and 
death took place under conditions impossible to the normal 
human organization but on the contrary because, having the 
normal human organization in its entirety, he realized in and 
through it his absolute union with God and became in actual 
fact what all men have in them potentially to become. This 
‘divinization’ of humanity, this ‘incarnation’ took place in Him 
at a certain time and place, under special historical conditions, 
which the gospel narrative enables us partially but only par- 
tially to reconstruct.” Thus writes Mr. Green’s biographer in 
a condensed summary of his theory of the Incarnation. From 
Professor Green’s Essay on Christian Dogma, we gather much 
more, which bears directly upon the sources of our knowledge 
of the Christ of the first century and the impression which 
he made upon his generation when living and upon Paul after 
the termination of his earthly life. That in this theory there 
are lacune valde deflende can hardly escape the notice of any 
thoughtful reader, who is only moderately gifted with “the 
historic sense.” That Professor Green should attach little or 
no importance to the impression which the actual personality 
of Jesus, as well as his claims for himself, must have made 
upon every receptive mind—and indeed in the way of reaction 
upon the unreceptive—is to us incomprehensible. We are sim- 
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ply astonished at the slight historical value which he attaches 
to the records of his sayings or doings, indeed, to any repro- 
ductions of his human life, especially of the definite claims or 
assertions which Christ makes for himself. He also overlooks 
the enormous probability that all Palestine was full of verbal 
reports of the sayings and doings of this wonderful personage 
which must have been everywhere current till the siege and 
overthrow of the Jewish capitol. Next he dares to assert 
from Paul’s own testimony, that his own conversion occurred 
“in spite of ignorance (this is the necessary inference from his 
own language) of the facts of our Lord’s life prior to his death 
as detailed in the synoptical gospels, ete.” 

“ Christ, according to his own language, was made known to 
him by revelation, but by such a revelation, judging by his 
own description of its effects in the epistle to the Galatians, as 
might be vouchsafed, without a voice from heaven, or a light 
above the brightness of the sun, to any like spirit brooding on 
the bare facts of the death and resurrection of the Divine Son 
of man.” 

We do not need to cite the fervent and eloquent language 
with which Professor Green repeats the same thoughts, to 
enforce the inquiry whether inferences like these can be justi- 
fied by any rational psychological theory or any accredited 
history of human experience. That man has a spiritual and 
moral nature we do not for a moment question ; that he has an 
intuitive consciousness of God and is more or less actually 
alive to his needs as related to God we will neither question 
nor deny—but that the imagination of man could evolve from 
its own spiritual consciousness such an object of wonder and 
worship, or invest with the dignity of manifested truth, such 
paradoxical claims for himself as are reported to have fallen 
from the lips of Jesus, is of itself so clearly impossible as at 
once to be regarded as simply incredible. The convictions of 
the human intellect upon this single point seem to us to be prac- 
tically unanimous, and practically incapable of change. To the 
radical and incautious theory of Professor Green we can only 
find a parallel in the products of those seething brains which 
were so active in the days of the Great Rebellion, when the 
lips of many a gallant colonel and doughty sergeant claimed 
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to be inspired in the eminent sense of this much abused term. 
We doubt not that many as eloquent an utterance of theo- 
sophie speculation fell from the lips of some of Cromwell’s 
officers when exalted to the prophetic mood, as ever dropped 
from the pen of Professor Green in his loftiest visions. It 
were perhaps more exact to find a striking likeness to them in 
the discourses of some of the so-called Cambridge men of the 
same period who sought to Christianize the speculations and 
language of the Platonic school, and to harmonzie the philos- 
ophy of the times with a comprehensive Catholic theology. 
But whatever we may think of the permanent value of Pro- 
fessor Green’s contribution to Christian thought and however 
severely we may judge his theological speculations, we cannot 
but recognize the value of his services to Christian truth in the 
inroads which he made upon the “ wnspiritual ecclesiasticism” 
which has long held sway in Oxford and through Oxford over 
much of the Protestant world. 

We confess that theories like those of Professor Green, 
sound strangely enough as coming from Oxford, and yet there 
is perhaps no center of speculation where they might render a 
more efticient and useful service. So far as the discussion of 
them shall awaken the attention of its students to the uses and 
abuses of dogmatic theology and of scholastic creeds, to the 
relation of Biblical conceptions and philosophical truths to the 
dogmas of parties and of sects, such an agitation cannot but 
be most salutary. So far as such discussions hold the atten- 
tion to the far reaching fundamental principle that the creeds 
of the church are of necessity the products of the schools, and 
therefore are to be distinguished from the faith of the church, 
which concerns itself mainly with relations of fact and of 
duty, so far they cannot but strengthen the faith and enlarge 
the charity of its gifted and cultured scholars. So far, also, as 
they direct the attention to the difference between a living 
faith in a person and a history, and the intellectual apprecia- 
tion of logical distinctions, so far will they provide for the 
freedom of scientific discussion and the exactness of scientific 
thought on the one hand and the fervor of personal faith and 
of devoted service on the other. The memoir and works of 
Professor Green are fitted to inculcate both these lessons. They 
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certainly present an admirable and inspiring example of a man 
of heroic mould who strove with equal earnestness for the 
right to think and reason as truly as for the privilege and _obli- 
gation to feel and to act, and exemplified most admirably the 
impulse to love and worship as well as to labor and sacrifice. 
While we cannot but regret that speculatively he failed to 
emerge into a clearer adjustment of his speculative and his- 
torical faith, we cannot but rejoice that he ever dwelt in the 
broad and bright light of fervent and cheerful Christian duty 
and Christian aspiration. 

Professor Green died as he had lived in a heroic spirit. 
When his life was glowing with promise and hope, he was 
summoned to a speedy departure. He committed to the care 
of his friend and favorite pupil, Mr. Arnold Toynbee, two dis- 
courses of a practical character which he had delivered to his 
pupils, to be published at his discretion.* He then asked 
that the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans should 
be read to him, which he seemed to follow with difficulty, 
and soon after passed from the shadows of time into the 
presence of what his philosophy and his faith had held to be 
the only realistics. 


Of the advice given to Robert Elsmere by the supposed Dr. 
Grey, we have only to say that we prefer the dicta of Niebuhr 
and the elder Thomas Arnold, though uttered under different 
circumstances. It is recorded of the first: “The Word made 
flesh—the divine brought into visible contact with the human 
and finding an historical embodiment in an individual—was a 
doctrine that found a warm response in a mind so full of earnest 
aspirations towards heaven, and at the same time so thoroughly 
historical in its views of the world. His personal reverence 
for Christ was a sentiment that deepened with the progress of 
his life. He once exclaimed in the course of an argument with 
the (then) King of Prussia: “I would lay my head on the block 
for the Divinity of Christ.” Dr. Arnold writes: “ Strauss 
writes about history and myths without appearing to have 
studied the question, but having heard that some pretended 
stories are mythical he borrows this notion as an engine to help 


* Mr. Toynbee died soon after, leaving a name not written in water. 
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him out of Christianity. But the idea of men writing mythic 
histories between the time of Livy and Tacitus, and of St. 
Paul mistaking such for realities—!” 

Verily philosophy and criticism have made some progress 
since the days of Niebuhr and the elder Arnold, but they have 
not yet made it natural or easy for men to stand on their heads, 
or to adjust the actual universe to the perspective which this 
position requires. 

NoaH PORTER. 
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Articte IL—THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL BE- 
NEVOLENT SOCIETIES TO THE CHURCHES.* 


Tue only true and proper relation of the great Congrega- 
tional Benevolent Societies to our churches is, in my judgment, 
an organic relation,—a relation which puts these Societies, rep- 
resentatively, under the control of the churches. The work to 
be done by these organizations constitutes one department of 
the divinely legitimate function of the churches, as truly so, as 
the maintenance of public worship, the observance of the sacra- 
ments, or the sustainment of the Sunday School. 

On my first settlement in the pastoral office, forty-seven years 
ago, I had for my nearest ministerial neighbor on the north, 
that grand old man, Doctor David Dudley Field,—four of 
whose sons are reckoned among the distinguished men of our 
country. He was a leader in his day. And, before Doctor 
Leonard Bacon rose into prominence, he was the highest author- 
ity in Connecticut upon questions of Congregational polity. 
His active life covered the period which gave birth to the 
earlier of these Benevolent Societies. It was by him that my 
own mind was first directed to the uncongregational principles 
on which these Societies are based. He, with some of his con- 

* This paper was prepared, by special request, as an Address to be 
delivered before the General Conference of the Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut at its recent annual meeting in Meriden, on the 14th of 
November last. In the order of exercises, it followed the report of a 
committee upon the same subject, whose sentiments it supported. As 
a matter of record, it may be stated, that the Report was heartily ap- 
proved, and the Resolutions which accompanied it, favoring an organic 
connection between the Societies and the Churches, were unanimously 
adopted. In revising the Address for publication, the writer has added 
several considerations bearing upon the subject, which, in consequence 
of having been limited to twenty minutes in the delivery, he had been 
obliged to omit. A few other slight changes have been made. 

The National Benevolent Societies, whose relation to the Churches is 
here discussed, do not include such societies, as the American Bible So- 
ciety, which are constructed upon a Union basis, but only those which 
are supported almost exclusively by Congregationalists, and regarded 
as belonging to the Congregational denomination. 
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temporaries, clearly foresaw and predicted that the time was 
not very far distant, when these principles would assert them- 
selves offensively and injuriously. The views which I advo- 
cate, therefore, were not suggested by a present theological 
emergency. They are not new. They are as old as these Soci- 
eties. They were earnestly advocated in a report made to the 
General Association of Connecticut by a Committee of which I 
had the honor to be the chairman, sixteen years ago. They 
are as old, I may say, as Congregationalism itself. And it is in 
the name and behoof of Congregationalism—the polity of the 
New England Fathers, and of the apostolic churches—that I 
undertake this discussion. 

A fundamental inquiry is: What, in respect to benevolent 
Christian work, is the prime design of the organization of the 
local church—which is the only organized church known to 
Congregationalism—the church in Philippi, for example? Is 
it not to combine and concentrate all the Christian elements 
within its sphere of activity in that city, into itself, as a corpo- 
rate unity, for the greatest possible efficiency in doing good ? 
These elements thus unified become a coérdinated active body 
of which Christ is the head and the Holy Spirit the organizing 
life; or, to change the figure, a covenanted band of inspired 
workers with God and for God. A church is thus instinct 
with a divine life and power, whether it expends its forces upon 
the local community, or upon some outside field, as when the 
Church of Antioch, single-handed, sent forth Paul and Barna- 
bas upon their evangelizing tours; or as the Church of Pastor 
Harms at Hermannsberg established large and successful mis- 
sions in Africa; or as recently, the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston, proposes to commission one of its members to labor in 
Japan, or some other Asiatic field. 

Suppose now, that the Christian elements in Philippi pro- 
pose to unite with those in Thessalonica, and in Bera, and in 
the other cities of Macedonia, where the Gospel has gained a 
footing, for systematized permanent work, on a large scale, nm 
outside mission fields,—W ould it accord with the Scriptural 
idea, for a few believers from Philippi, and a few from each of 
the other cities of the province to organize themselves into an 
association for this purpose, without seeking the authorization 
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or even the approval of the several churches? Suppose that 
such an association should issue a circular of this tenor: 

‘“‘Dear Brethren of the Churches—We have taken it upon our own 
responsibility to organize ‘The Macedonian Missionary Society.’ We 
are prepared to establish and conduct missions among the unevangelized 
peoples of this province, and in foreign parts. We ask you therefore, 
to furnish us with laborers, to forward contributions to our treasury, 
and to give us your sympathies and prayers. We beg leave to assure 
you, that we, associated as individuals, can do this work a great deal 
more efficiently, more wisely and more successfully than you, as 
Churches, can do it.” 

What would these churches have said to have seen their 
church-life thus ignored and overridden? What would Paul 
have said, to have seen these focal organized centers of Christian 
light, which he had set up in obedience to the Master’s will, 
held so cheap and obscured? No; this is not the divine order, 
nor the method of Christianity. These require that the local 
churches enter into such an association as integers, representa- 
tively, at least. No other form of association does due honor 
to the church, as Christ designed it, or brings it into so close 
relations to its own appointed work. No other so fully develops 
the concentrated power latent in it as a divine organism, and 
so stimulates the growth of its graces. Let the unscriptural 
indwidualism, which now prevails in our great benevolent so- 
cieties, be carried out consistently and universally into all our 
other Christian relations, and it is questionable whether Chris- 
tianity, as represented by Congregationalism, would survive the 
experiment for a century. It would disintegrate us. And I 
have not a doubt, but that the principal reason why Congrega- 
tionalism has lagged so far behind other denominations in nu- 
merical strength in this country is, that we have sacrificed the 
church idea to this exaggerated individualism. Individualism 
has its place,—and a very important one,—in Christian work, 
as it stands related not only to private spheres of personal activ- 
ity, but to codperation with others, wherever circumstances call 
for it. But, if we would bring the full power of Christianity 
into action on any large scale for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom, we can do it only through the principle of concentration 
as divinely embodied in church organization, and in the unity 
of covenanted Christian fellowship. 
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The history of Congregationalism in New England reads us a 
serious and instructive lesson. Not resting satisfied with her 
simple church-polity, framed out of the word of God by the 
fathers, as distrustful Israel of old sought help from Egypt on 
one side and from Assyria on the other, so she has leaned on 
extraneous supports to remedy supposed defects in this polity. 
She at first courted connection with the State in foolish imita- 
tion of the Church from which she came out. She then set up 
over the financial affairs of her churches “ Ecclesiastical Socie- 
ties,” which not seldom abused their trusts, and, in many cases, 
foisted heterodoxy into her pulpits, corrupted her doctrines, 
and drove her children out from their sanctuaries and their liv- 
ings. She dallied with a half-fledged Presbyterianism, under 
the name of “Consociation,” which established stated and 
authoritative courts of judicature over her churches. She gave 
her adherence to a “ Plan of Union” with a strong National 
Church, through which she lost the most valuable portion of 
her rightful western domain; and having on her side all the 
advantages of early occupation, a godly ancestry, superior intel- 
ligence, and large wealth, she has shrunk to the dimensions of 
one of the smaller tribes of Israel. And now, notwithstanding 
all this disastrous experience, she wakes up to two amazing 
facts, that almost unwittingly she has committed her great be- 
nevolent work, for the doing of which her church organizations 
were in large part designed, into the hands of independent and 
irresponsible outside bodies, and, that she herself is declared 
utterly incompetent for its management. 

It must however be acknowledged, that, though she has been 
a dull scholar, Congregationalism is wiser than she once was in 
respect to the several points just named, except the last,—a point 
which it is to be hoped will not long remain an exception. She 
has learned, that the being ousted from her old position, as the 
“Standing Order” in the State, has been an untold blessing in- 
stead of a calamity. She has learned thet the churches can 
manage their own temporalities, quite as well, and perhaps a 
little better, without the appendage of Ecclesiastical Societies. 
And time has taught her that Consociationism is a foreign ex- 


crescence happily sloughed off. 
She used to accept it as a maxim, that New England was her 
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proper heritage and home, and thai, in communities west of 
Byram river, she was an impertinent intruder, and could never 
flourish. But already she has discovered, that her western pos- 
sessions are promising to become, in extent and worth, the rivals 
of those at the East. And further, when, within twenty or 
twenty-five years, State Conferences and Associations repre- 
senting the churches, began, in the older States, generally to 
supersede the old ministerial bodies, and especially when the 
National Council was organized, there was aroused a feeling of 
jealousy lest the autonomy of her churches would be interfered 
with, and the alarm cry of “ centralization” was heard. But 
she has found that this change has contributed rather to her 
strength, and it is seen that, with the proper safeguards, asso- 
ciated action on a large scale, through representatives of the 
churches, is as germane to her polity, and as safe, as under 
other systems of church order. 

But perhaps it will be said, that Boards, appointed by the 
churches or their representatives, to do the benevolent work of 
the churches, would, in order to their efficiency, require a 
larger liberty of action than is allowed to our State Ecclesias- 
tical bodies or to our National Council, and therefore, that they 
would be more likely to become a source of mischief in our 
denomination, through their necessary assumption of authority, 
than in National Churches. But their discretionary power may 
be so clearly defined and limited as to constitute no ground of 
apprehension, especially so, as their doings would statedly come 
under review by the representatives of the churches. And it 
would certainly seem, that on the score of the assumption of au- 
thority, there is more security for the rights of the churches 
in a body responsible to the churches, than in one which is in- 
dependent and irresponsible. 

If anything further needs to be said to prove the feasibility 
and safety of bringing our Benevolent Societies under the con- 
trol of the churches, I point with confidence to the methods 
of our Baptist brethren, who constitute “the straitest sect” of 
Congregationalists. Their “ Missionary Union” is now in its 
seventy-fourth year, and is steadily growing stronger. It elects 
a Board of seventy-five managers,—to hold office for three 
years,—one-third of the number annually, which in turn chooses 
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the Executive officers. While I do not, in all respects, regard 
its Constitution as a model, thus much can be said of it, that 
it is a body strictly representative of the Baptist Churches 
and denomination. And if any serious difficulties have at- 
tended its workings, or any dangers have accrued therefrom 
to the churches, the fact has not yet come to light. It has 
proved itself a mighty power for evangelization, and has done 
its work grandly and successfully. 

The truth is, that as Congregationalists, we aos very little 
of what may be called a church-consciousness, and therefore 
very little esprit-de-corps. For reasons which are patent, large 
numbers of our leading men can hardly tell why they are Congre- 
gationalists rather than Methodists or Episcopalians, except that 
it is a matter of taste. For the want of the requisite positive 
teaching, our young people grow up with the idea, received 
almost as a Scriptural maxim from their elders, that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference what church they belong to, provided only 
that they make a public profession of their faith, and live up 
to it. The result has been and is now, that our Eastern Con- 
gregational parishes are foraging and recruiting grounds for 
proselyters of every name. In marriage connections between 
our church members and those of churches of other denomi- 
nations, it is accepted as a matter of course that the Congrega- 
tionalist must yield to the choice of the other party, whether 
husband or wife, whose plea is deemed conclusive, “Oh, you 
know I can not leave my own church.” I have been told that 
Pastors of these other churches have sometimes advised their 
young people to seek matrimonial alliances with Congregation- 
alists for the end of denominational enlargement. The com- 
pliment thus paid us is rather too dearly bought. 

But to return more directly to our subject: There is no pre- 
tence that our National Benevolent Societies are the creations 
of the churches. The American Missionary Association gives 
delegates of churches the rights of membership at its meetings. 
But this concession amounts to little or nothing, as touching the 
management of the Association. It is a pleasant compliment. 
With this seeming exception, the Societies acknowledge no di- 
rect responsibility to the churches and are as entirely indepen- 
dent of their control as is Harvard University; while at the 
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same time, they are dependent on the churches for supplies, as 
the University is not. The churches, as the divinely estab- 
lished agencies for associated benevolence, are ignored, unless 
it be under the stress of appeal for pecuniary contributions. 
Take as an example of a class, The American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It is an exceedingly unpleasant service which 
the cause of truth seems to demand, to criticise, even as to its 
outward form, a Society so dear to the friends of Christ as this. 
But on examination, we find it so loosely jointed that it is a 
wonder how it holds together. We cannot but think that some 
constitutional change is needed. Its Constitution does not re- 
cognize any such entity as a Christian church. It is constructed, 
in one respect, on the principle of a secular joint stock com- 
pany. You subscribe or give so much money to our treasury 
and you are a member of the firm, and have a right to vote,— 
no matter who you are,—man, woman, child,—Universalist, 
Catholic, Jew, Infidel. It is a providential marvel that it has 
not long ago been captured by designing men for a sinister pur- 
pose. A meeting of the Society, as such, composed as it is of 
tens of thousands of members, is an impracticability. If 
gathered together in New York Central Park, it would be only 
a saintly mob, incapable of doing business. Membership is 
practically a farce. The consequence has been, that its man- 
agement has undesignedly, and indeed necessarily, fallen into 
the hands of its officials, and a small fraction of other mem- 
bers, who have happened to come together at the annual meet- 
ings to pass upon its doings, and elect the President and Vice- 
Presidents, and the Executive officers. Good and faithful men 
in the administration of their trusts have they proved them- 
selves to be,—not self-assertive, but wisely careful to avoid con- 
flict with the rights of the churches. Still, there is serious 
cause for anxiety. Immunity from peril in the past gives no 
promise of security in the future. This honored and beloved 
Society belongs to the churches, and they ought to have it in 
possession, that they may breathe into it their own church-life. 
Its position, in respect to polity, should not be simply negative. 
It should be brought into symmetrical relations to our churches, 
and thus become Congregational, both in its structure and its 
moral influence. 
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Contrast now with this Society, “Zhe American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” If one is a good 
model for a Missionary Society, the other must he a bad one; 
for they are antipodal in structure. If the former is loosely 
jointed, this latter is compactly stiff and strong, a self-perpetuat- 
ing close corporation. If the one is deficient in centralized 
power, the other bristles with authority, claiming and exercis- 
ing ecclesiastical functions in a way that trenches upon the pre- 
rogatives of the churches. The full rights of membership are, 
in the one case, put upon the market for sale at a given price. 
In the other, these rights are granted only to a select few, who 
are chosen, not upon nomination by the churches, whose work, 
as proxies, they are doing, but by those who at the time hap- 
pen to belong to the privileged circle. In our impatience, we 
sometimes visit upon the heads of the members and officers of 
the Board, our resentment at the friction occasioned by their 
acts. But so far as these brethren are concerned, no better men 
ean be found. They are the elect of our churches. It is the 
system which is mainly at fault, and for which these bretliren 
are not responsible. The relation which they sustain-to Christ’s 
churches, as being above them, is what violates our sense of 
Christian propriety. Let the Board be brought into organic 
and responsible relations to the churches, and the disturbing 
and chafing element will be in large part eliminated. A bi- 
cyclist, to whom was given the privilege of the inside track on a 
city sidewalk, would quite certainly collide with and hurt some- 
body, notwithstanding the excellence of his character. He is 
out of his place. So a missionary board which is out of its 
proper relations to the churches, whose organ it proposes to 
be, can hardly avoid collision with them. 

So far as the Prudential Committee of the Board have been 
subjected to criticism for asserting their authority, independ- 
ently of the churches, though they may not always have been 
wise in their manner of doing it, they have not, so far as I can 
see, exceeded their chartered and constitutional prerogatives. 
If now the Board, without a resort to abrupt revolutionary meas- 
ures, can become organically connected with the churches, as 
already suggested, representing them in its membership and 
owning its responsibility to them, we see not why there should 
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be any friction in its movements. The tremendous pressure 
which is borne by a few men at the missionary rooms will be 
shared by the entire Congregational body, and this Society, 
earliest in its organization of the entire sisterhood, and richest 
in its traditions, will firmly hold the churches to itself, not 
merely as its nominal but as its real constituents. 

At this point, I am asked, were not the fathers who founded 
these societies intelligent Congregationalists?. Why then did 
they, with comparatively so few dissentants, act with such utter 
disregard of the principles of their polity in the matter? Sev- 
eral sufficient answers can be given to this question. In the 
first place, outside missionary work was a new thing to them 
and the application of Congregational principles to associations 
organized for doing this work had not been thought out and 
tested by experience. And the very fact, that, as I have shown, 
they struck so wide of the mark in two opposite directions in 
organizing our two leading societies proves that the form of 
organization was largely a matter of accident or of experiment. 
2. There was then in existence among Congregationalists, no 
good ecclesiastical machinery, through which the churches 
could have elected a representative body to take the responsible 
management of these societies. We had no State Associations 
or Conferences, with a single exception, composed of delegates of 
the churches. Such bodies, all but one, were made up of the 
ministerial element. 3. The churches, as such, were apathetic 
on the subject of missions. Any appeal to them to organize 
societies for outside mission work would probably have met 
with no favorable response. Hence, if anything was to be 
done, it must be done by individuals alive with the zeal of 
missions: and 4, In organizing our earlier societies, we were 
partners with Presbyterians, and, in one of them, with mem- 
bers of both the Dutch and German Reformed Churches. Of 
course in such a partnership, all peculiarities of church polity 
were held in abeyance. 

At the present time, however, not one of the four specified 
reasons exist, nor any other respectable one, for the continuance 
of our anomalous individualistic methods. Our two-faced, self- 
contradictory system has been fully tested and has proved its 
inconsistency in both directions, with our polity. Ecclesiastical 
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bodies fully representing the churches are now at the flood-tide 
of their life and activity. The churches are wide awake to 
the claims of mission work. And lastly, our brethren of other 
names have bidden us an affectionate good-bye, to do church- 
wise what they unsatisfactorily did in partnership with us out- 
side of their respective churches. 

Here let us take note of the fact, that we are, at the present 
time, just where we were when these Presbyterian and Re- 
formed brethren went out from us,—left by the receding tide 
stranded high and dry, constitution-wise, upon the neutral shore 
of the old Union basis. They have been wise enough to 
mould their charitable agencies in conformity with their respec- 
tive principles of church-order. We, on the other hand, have 
neglected to adjust our benevolent work to the new conditions, 
and thus to make it accordingly fit into our church-life. For 
this reason, it is not brought so close to us that it is distinctly 
recognized as our own proper work. The impression produced 
is, that the work belongs to the societies more especially 
than it does to the churches. And hence it is prosecuted at 
great disadvantage. We count the State, the Family, and the 
Church as divine institutions, each filling a distinct and im- 
portant place in our complex social life, and each competent to 
meet its peculiar obligations. We cannot, therefore, see why 
the Church, any more than the State or the Family, needs the 
intermediary aid of independent voluntary associations for the 
fulfilling of its proper mission. To assert that it does, is it not 
to hold it in disparagement as an example of a divine failure? 

But I am reminded, that these societies receive many 
donations from individuals outside of the churches; and 
I am asked, whether, as a matter of equity, these givers 
should not have a share in the administration? I ask in 
reply would the Baptist Churches, or the Methodist Church, 
or the Episcopal Church, regard it as a demand of equity, 
that they give to individual donors to the treasury of 
their respective Boards of Missions, without regard to their 
church relation, the rights of membership in matters pertain- 
ing to the election or action of those Boards? Is it to be sup- 
posed, that the Centurion of whom the Jews in Capernaum 
said, “he loveth our nation and hath built us a synagogue ” was 
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rewarded, or expected to be rewarded, with a voice in the 
management of the business of the synagogue? If some liberal 
man aids a feeble church, does he by that gift buy the privilege 
of taking part in the direction of the affairs of that church? If 
individuals, apart from the proper church collections, give to 
one of our benevolent societies, out of love to the cause which 
the society is aiming to promote, is it not a secular degradation 
of the gift to offer to pay them with official position, or even 
with the prerogatives of a voting membership? They may, if 
they so choose, designate the particular object to which they 
would have the money applied. But I do not believe that any 
intelligent giver would ask any surer guarantee of fidelity in 
the use of his money, than that the management is entrusted to 
the elect representatives of our churches. 

Should we wake up to-morrow morning and find that, by 
some Vesuvian catastrophe, all our existing benevolent societies, 
the American Board, the American Home Missionary Society, 
and all the rest, had sunk irrecoverably out of sight, please tell 
me, how we should go to work to replace them? Would it be 
done by one little company of men, gathering, on their own 
individual responsibility, at the pastor’s study in Farmington 
and organizing one society ; another, gathering at the Bible 
House in New York, and organizing a second; and still 
another, gathering at the Missionary Rooms in Boston, and 
organizing a third? By no manner of means! There is but 
one possible way in which it could be done rightly and satis- 
factorily, and that is through the authorized action of the 
State Ecclesiastical bodies which represent the churches, or of 
the National Council. Is it wise to wait for a catastrophe to 
compel us to do what should be done voluntarily and with a 
cheerful harmony ? 

Professor Alexander Johnston of Princeton College, in his 
recent “ History of Connecticut,” in speaking of our National 
Federal Constitution, thus expresses himself: “It is hardly too 
much to say, that the birth of the Constitution was mainly the 
grafting the Connecticut system of government on the stock of 
the old Confederation.” The self-government and equality of 
each town, in the Connecticut system, was the pattern after 
which the United States Senate was constituted, each State 
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being in that body equally represented. If now in 1787, Con- 
necticut presented a model worthy to be copied in the framing 
of our National government, Connecticut in 1888 can show as 
good a model for the reconstruction of our National Benevolent 
Societies. “The Missionary Society of Connecticut,” whose 
beginnings date back nearly a century, is that model. The 
churches represented in this General Conference manage it 
through Directors chosen by the Conference. I need not tell 
you with what wisdom, efficiency and economy its work has 
been done, nor how dear it is to the churches. If now, by the 
application of the same principle, we can manage our National 
Benevolent Societies, through men chosen by our several State 
Conferences or by the National Council, we shall achieve a 
result quite as important to our churches, as was the change of 
the old “ Articles of Confederation ” for the “ Federal Consti- 
tution,” to these United States. 

In conclusion: The result towards which this discussion has 
been aiming, and to which the truth and Providence of God 
seem to conduct us, may be comprehensively expressed in the 
following terms: While we render all due honor to the Chris- 
tian foresight, faith, and courage manifested in the founding of 
our National Benevolent Societies, and while we gratefully 
recognize the rare fidelity with which their affairs have been 
administered, the time has come, when they should, by the 
requisite changes in their structure, be brought into organic 
connection with the churches, and so become the appropriate 
and responsible agencies, through which the churches, as being 
Congregational in form, may do their appointed work for the 


world’s evangelization. 
A. 8, CHESEBROUGH. 


Saybrook, Conn. 
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ArticLte III.—SUGGESTIVENESS IN ART. 


Tose people who go out into the roadways of art crying 
Haro! Haro! in the name of realism would certainly gain their 
cause could numbers alone give them a verdict. For to say 
that the present tendency of the masses is toward the realistic 
side of life and art is but to state a trite axiom. We have 
about us on every hand the evidence of its truth. The age in 
which we live, dubbed Positive by Comte, has lost none of its 
positivism with his followers, but on the contrary has added to 
itself some latter-day exactness. So to-day we hear of innu- 
merable exact sciences established by exact thinkers whose one 


~ aim is to get at the truth. This is quite as it should be; for the 


proper aim of science is to discover and establish truth. But 
outside of the exact thinkers are a great many people who, 
burdening their minds with no great problems of moment, 
fancy they like truths and realities because these are en rapport 
with the time, and for-the further reason that whatever is true 
must necessarily be good for one’s mental digestion. Truth be- 
ing a very convenient pair of scales wherein things may be 
weighed one is not surprised to find it used for many things 
outside of the sciences. The arts are put in the balances and 
we hear great talk of realistic painting, life-like sculpture, and 
scientific poetry. Doubtless when the exact thinkers have time 
to turn their minds upon it we shall hear somewhat of an exact 
music and a positive drama. The inclination is that way. This 
is not quite as it should be; for the expressive arts have to do 
with the realm of the imagination, and their province is to 
please by stimulating the imagination of the beholder. They 
are not in any sense sianple statements of truths or facts. 

But it is not strange that people of to-day should demand an 
art of facts. The age, as already observed, is prosaic, scien- 
tific, realistic. The idealist is scouted at as a relic of specula- 
tive days; the romantique has received his death wound at the 
hands of Mr. Howells; and the old-time poet—well he is con- 
sidered quite a good joke all around. The populace, always 
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cursed with a want and possessed of a longing for exact knowl- 
edge quite worthy of our first parents, calls out for truth. And 
they have it—have it in excellent form at that. The modern 
poet, in perfect conformity with the demand for greatness in 
little things, does not ascend the brightest heaven cf invention, 
but, on the contrary, like the Peri descends to an earthly love. 
He pitches his tent in the valley and begins to dissect the wind, 
the rain, the light, the daisy, the blade of grass at his feet, the 
minds of the people about him. His researches, remarkable 
for their subtle analyses and pretty conceits, find vent in verse 
of polished form and of scientific veracity. The novelist rather 
leads the poet in minuteness of description. The society talk 
at an afternoon tea; the motives inducing a heroine to accept 
an offered love or shuna great temptation; the glare of a ball 
room, the flash of diamonds, the sheen of satin; a description 
of nature’s face on a June day; mountain life in Tennessee ; or 
boulevard life in Paris are all set forth with realistic fidelity and 
not without skill of handling. But it is the painter after all 
to whom people look for absolute truthfulness. If an audience 
becomes weary it can skip along bits of realism in poetry and 
fiction, but in painting it insists upon it that nothing shall be 
omitted and everything shall be realized. The great number 
of people understand painting to be an imitation of nature, and 
so the reasoning is, naturally enough, the closer the imitation 
the better the art. What wonder then that the artist paints a 
sportsman’s outfit on the back of a door and spends days re- 
cording the inscription on a gun-lock, the exact creases in a 
pheasant’s foot, or the seams and texture of a shooting coat. 
What wonder that he paints rugs, bronzes, china, and Second 
Empire furniture to be picked up; that his open sea shows a 
myriad of tiny waves reflective of the sky; that his people all 
walk out of their canvases; that his heads realize wrinkles and 
eye lashes; that his trees show each individual leaf. He as- 
sures us, as all realists do, that he speaks truth, and so he does ; 
yet somehow we get little satisfaction out of his art. We won- 
der how it is all done, but our wonder is that of a child at a 
juggler’s trick. The mind is perhaps astonished at the count 

less touches of the brush as the child by the conjurer’s leger de 
main, but there is no esthetic pleasure to be derived from such 
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art. The poem, the novel, the painting, none of them touches 
us profoundly. And why is this since they are all so very true, 
so realistic? For that very reason; they are nothing but truth. 
The element of imagination is wanting in both the object and 
the subject. There is no suggestion of anything that may stir 
the mind of the beholder. We have before us a mechanical 
problem of truth submitted to the intellect and appealing in no 
way to the emotions. 

In this element of the imagination many observers are lack- 
ing, like Joe Willet ; and, as the elder Willet expressed it, they 
need their faculties “drawed out.” One day in the Medici 
Chapel at Florence I chanced to overhear a party of tourists 
lamenting the fact that the great marble of Michael Angelo, 
the Day upon the tomb of Lorenzo, had never been carried to 
completion. The figure of Night on the opposite side they 
thought rather good, especially after one of them had read 
Michael Angelo’s lines explanatory of it, but the Day had 
chisel marks in the face, the foot looked as though covered with 
ice and snow, and there was no titular explanation to it. It 
was “such a pity.” Is it fhen a pity that the sculptor never 
finished it? I think not. Every additional stroke of the chisel 
would have detracted from it, every rough edge smoothed away 
would have carried with it some morsel of strength. As it re- 
mains to us it is the very embodiment of power. Finish might 
have ruined it, but it is doubtful if it could have improved it. 
There like a fallen god he lies half embedded in his matrix of 
stone. The suggestion of mighty power is given; let the ob- 
server’s imagination do the rest. The half finish, the mystery, 
the uncertainty give the opportunity. One may fancy as many 
have done, that the figure symbolizes the loss of Florentine 
freedom and that the grand captive with his massive brow and 
sunken eyes half rises wearily to view the morning light shin- 
ing for him in vain. Again one may think him a new Prome- 
theus bound to the rock; one of the Gigantes; or perhaps a 
conquered Titan lying along the hills of Tartarus in the drear 
twilight brooding in melancholy silence over the loss of Olym- 
pus. To whatever one may imagine regarding the figure, the 
element of reserved strength will lend assistance. Out the cap- 
tive from his bed of stone and the strength falls short, lacking 
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the foil of resistance ; finish the marble, and an existent fact 
precludes the possibility of wide imagination. 

For the same reason one finds it hard to regret that some of 
the finest Greek marbles have come to us in fragments only. 
The Venus of Melos with her fine head reveals to us an almost 
perfect beauty; but is the Crouching Venus with her head, 
arms, and feet gone, and part of her left knee knocked out, less 
beautiful? The exquisitely modeled torso, the graceful pose, 
the rhythm of line, the rendering of the flesh raise the mind 
to a lofty pitch in conceiving what the head should be. Place 
a head like that of the Medicean Venus upon it and the statue 
loses ; imagine, however, a head of that living beauty which 
sculptor’s chisel never yet cut from stone and the statue gains. 
This is equally true of that marble which I venture to think 
one of the very greatest that has come to us out of all the past 
—the Samothracian Victory of the Louvre. Headless, arm- 
less, footless, sustained as by her remaining wings of stone, with 
the motion of rapid flight stili about her, she touches, just 
alights upon the prow of aship. How the push of that grand 
figure up against the wind flutters and strains the delicate dra- 
pery until the limbs and the torso seem bursting through its 
folds! How strong must have been the gale beating against 
the broad bosom and whistling through the mighty wings that 
required the throwing forward of the upper part of the body 
to meet it! Who was she, what was she, whence came she? 
Had she the head of a grey-eyed Athene, calm, majestic, pow- 
erful in repose ; did she hold in her hand the laurel wreath for 
those who had lately conquered; or was she a War Fury with 
flying disheveled hair, eyes aflame like a Medusa, and an out- 
stretched arm and finger pointing the way to battle? One may 
be pardoned for not regretting the lost head. It might have 
been insipid, for the Greeks placed the head below the body in 
importance, and with the actual fact before us there would be 
no room for the imagination. A handsome, even a superior 
face would have dragged down the whole marble. Nothing 
but a head of superlative majesty could crown that faultless 
figure, and, great as were the Greek artists, it would have re- 
quired a great god of art such as we have never known to real- 
ize so high an ideal. Given the figure alone and it kindles in 
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the beholder’s mind so bright a flame that imagination nobly 
sees the missing features. For that same imagination can carve 
and paint in perfection such things as no hand however cun- 
ning has ever been able to reveal in substance. 

Here is no quarrel with truth nor for that matter with real- 
ism except as the latter tends to absolute imitation. True art 
seldom thrusts forward falsities for purposes of effect; rather 
does it consider the measure of truth to be used. The colossal 
Day of Michael Angelo generalizes a large truth; it does not 
realize small ones. The Samothracian Victory in its present 
condition tells a half truth; it falsifies nothing. Let the spec- 
tator’s imagination supply details if it will; enough for art that 
it suggests them. And the power of selection as to what shall 
be told and what shall be left untold characterizes the great 
artists in all the arts. Your poet of realism is a Doctor John- 
son sort of a person who hits with his cane every horse post in 
the street to let you know that it is there ; the true poet strikes 
occasionally but with emphasis. The great master of art, how 
well he knew the imagination’s vulnerable point. The lovers, 
Lorenzo and Jessica, are out in the evening air; with what 
consummate skill Shakspeare describes the stillness of the 
night, the peaceful sky, the shining stars, the whole scene with 
that one suggestive line: 


‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 


The landscape appears before one as by magic; the mind is 
roused by the image and responds to it. Your realist would 
have putus to sleep with dreary descriptions of grass and 
groves and gutter guide-posts instead of the moonlight. Here 
from the same brush again, is a gewre painting of the hounds 
of Theseus to equal a Snyders or a Velasquez: 


‘¢ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind 
So flewed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls.” 


Coleridge, too, knew how to accomplish much by slight means, 
as witness this Turneresque marine (lacking Turner’s detail) 
from the Ancient Mariner’s description of the skeleton ship: 
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‘¢ The western wave was all aflame. 
The day was well nigh done. 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright sun ; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 


And straight the sun was flecked with bars 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face.” 


And here is Byron’s ghost portrait of Nimroud as he appears 
to Sardanapalus seated at the banquet board of Assyria’s col- 
lected monarchs : 


‘“‘The features were a giant’s and the eye 
Was still yet lighted; his long locks curled down 
On his vast bust, whence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft heads feathered from the eagle’s wing 
That peeped up bristling through his serpent hair.” 


Devoid of details, utterly lacking in minute finish, yet how 
quickly the mind graspsthe different pictures! The salient 


features are sketched in bold outlines, the predominant colors 
laid on with a broad brush ; the image is in each case forcibly 
presented, enough is known. Add minutise and the pictures 
lose, first, by sacrificing the strength of the more prominent 
features to the less ones ; second, by placing in the object (the 
pictures) that which should properly remain with the subject 
(the observer’s mind). It is not enough that art should be 
simply a statement of facts; it is not enough that the observer 
should receive it coldly as such. The first must stimulate; the 
second must be stimulated. And the imagination of man is 
easily aroused if properly addressed. It resembles a magazine 
of powder; one may toss at it sticks and stones, refuse and 
rubbish, detail and minutis, and it remains passive, but drop 
into it a spark of genius and immediately it bursts into a flame 
of activity. 

Few had a more happy faculty of calling up a face or a scene 
before one’s mind by a single touch of art than that novelist 
who has now become a St. Sebastian target for the arrows of 
the realists—Charles Dickens. It is true he generally seizes 
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upon a peculiarity which he negatively exaggerates by allowing 
it to stand alone. That he carries this too far in some cases 
and thus becomes extravagant may be admitted without in any 
way shattering the principle of art upon which he works. In 
Little Dorrit for instance, he wishes to intimate that Monsieur 
Rigaud is a sly Mephistophelian rascal, but he does not go into 
the man’s back history to do it; nor does he dissect Rigaud’s 
psychological nature or genealogical record to show the causes 
impelling him toward evil. He simply takes him seated on a 
ledge in the Marseilles prison and says of him: 

“When Monsieur Rigaud laughed a change took place in his 
face that was more remarkable than prepossessing. His mous- 
tache went up under his nose, and his nose came down over 
his moustache, in a very sinister and cruel manner.” 

Does that not place the foxy, crafty Rigaud instantly before 
us? In Our Mutual Friend the few lines descriptive of 
Rogue Riderhood as he stands in the doorway of the lawyer’s 
office to give evidence against Gaffer, rubbing with uneasy 
hand a wet fur cap against the grain, tell the man and his 
character better than a chapter of words. In word pictures the 
artist successfully catches the mind’s eye by few but vivid 
flashes. It is not an easy task, for instance, to imagine the 
waters of the Nile turned to blood under the outstretched rod 
of Aaron. We are slow to grasp the scene and not even the ac- 
count in Hxodus brings it fully before us. But when Théophile 
Gautier, in Ze Roman de la Momie, tells us in one sentence of 
the scarlet waves that broke in “pink foam” upon the shore, 
the imagination starts with a sudden bound. If I may be 
allowed the mixed metaphor that “ pink foam” is the spark in 
the powder magazine. And again the true artist always induces 
his audience to meet him more than half way. Like the chil- 
dren who followed the Pied Piper, they see visions, but the 
Piper inspires the visions by “three notes” from a simple cane. 
Mr. Besant in his Art of Fiction tells us that when that great 
master of fiction, Charles Reade, “in his incomparable tale of 
The Cloister and The Hearth, sends Gerard and Dennis the 
Burgundian on that journey through France, it is with the 
fewest possible words that he suggests the sights and persons 
met with on the way; yetso great is the art of the writer, that, 
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almost without being told, we see the road, a mere rough track, 
winding beside the river and along the valleys; we see the 
silent forests where lurk the routiers and the robbers, the cut- 
throat inn, the merchants, peasants, beggars, soldiers who go 
riding by; the writer does not pause in his story to tell us all 
this, but we feel it—by the mere action of the piece and the 
dialogue we are compelled to see the scenery; the life of the 
fifteenth century passes before us with hardly a word to 
picture it.” 

I know not why writers, sculptors, and painters should take 
such pains to omit and to suggest when it is so much easier to 
fill in and to elaborate unless there be some deep method in it 
all. Their doing so is not simply trickery as we have been 
often told; nor is it a shrewd playing with, a baiting of one’s 
imaginative appetite. Rather is it a conscious knowledge of the 
limitations of artistic power and a recognition that the people 
for whom art is created have a part to play in its proper under- 
standing. Art-biography if it were truly written would be one 
long wail over the unattainable. For never an artist lived 
whose idea fell not short in realization. The endeavor always 
plays sad havoc with the conception. The mind roams free; it 
dwells in serial palaces, wraps itself round with golden cloud 
embroideries, catches strains from the poetry of the gods, listens 
to the music of the spheres. The hand is shackled by a limit of 
possibilities ; however skilled there is a point beyond which it 
may not go. The eye sees and the hand reaches up to grasp 
the soaring beauty, but every restraining touch upon the butter- 
fly wings “brushes their brightest hues away.” How peurile 
the poet’s thought when he has it pinned down to earth in 
verse! How insipid compared with his conception is the face 
showing upon the painter’s canvas! What else but an recog- 
nition of the impossible in art ever led Velasquez in his picture 
of the Crucifixion to half hide the face of Christ under his long, 
flowing hair? Was not his doing so a further recognition of 
the possible in the beholder’s imagination? In these two con- 
cessions Velasquez proved himself a great artist. He knew 
there never had been painted a satisfactory face of Christ. 
Doubtless then as now people found fault with the type and to 
paint the godlike was impossible. So he painted not the divine 
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but the purely human, not the living but the dead from which 
the godlike had flown. It was a shrewd Velasquez that chose 
the human nature of Christ instead of the divine; it was a wise 
Velasquez that half covered from view that human face, leav- 
ing just enough of it for suggestion ; it was a great Velasquez 
that relegated to each person’s imagination the transforming of 
that human face into one of divinity. 

It seems a paradoxical statement to say that an artist often 
gains by what he leaves out, but a moment’s reflection will 
bring the general truth home to us even within our own experience 
outside of the arts. The instances of it are numerous among 
the painters, though the bold application of it so far as the 
omitting of half a face as in Velasquez’ Crucifixion is seldom 
met with. A modern painter, J. F. Millet, offers an approach 
to this in his masterpiece, the Sower. The whole picture is 
rather indefinite in treatment—what a realist would call “ blot- 
tesque” I presume. The foreground is in the dusky shadow 
' of a hill; above the hill is the high light of the evening sky 
and against this sky appears a roughly treated ox-team. In 
the foreground with his swinging motion strides the Sower. 
He is the most finished of any object in the picture, and yet 
he is only suggestion. Foot, leg, hand, and arm are consciously 
blurred though well-enough modeled and endowed with great 
action; the clothes appear coarse though their texture is not 
actually tcld; and if one looks up into the face hoping to 
peer into the eyes and read a character therein he will be dis- 
appointed. The peasant’s hat is pulled down low on the head, 
the forehead and eyes are cast in deep shadow, and the whole 
face is but a hint, an intimation. But how well it is given! 
How quick we are to grasp Millet’s meaning! The sun has 
gone dowp but still the Sower works ; the sweat and dust of a 
long day are upon his face and forehead but he heeds them 
not; he is weary and worn but the long stride never falters, 
the swinging hand still scatters the grain. What a hard, cheer- 
less, almost hopeless life is that of the tiller of the fields, and 
what a hero he is to breast it so nobly! He flinches not under 
the severity of fate but with sad serious eyes fronts the inevit- 
able. And who heeds while he struggles for the grudged 
existence? The children hunger, the wife weeps, the man 
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sighs, but the great world rolls on unmoved. There is a wealth 
of poetry to be gotten from the subject, yet it is not all in the 
picture ; we come to know the meaning of toil and sorrow and 
yet Millet tells us but a part of it. The poetry is somewhat 
in our own minds; Millet’s task was to touch it into life by 
the suggestive means of form and color. He never thought to 
tell us exactly what he himself thought of the peasant ; he did 
not eliminate the mystery by detail, nor crush out the viewer’s 
imagination by realistic facts; he told a subtle half truth and 
left the other half to be supplied by the spectator. 

How puerile and unsatisfactory is exact art in comparison 
with suggestive art is shown in the products of those young 
Parisian imitators of Millet who are to-day painting the sabot- 
shod peasantry of France. Almost any one of the imitators is 
a better technician than Millet and it is not by virtue of more 
skillful fingers that Millet is superior. Their line and color 
and texture and light are oftentimes beyond criticism, and 
they paint the peasantry in the open fields quite as honestly as 
did their master; but somehow their pictures do not give us as 
much pleasure. We settle the matter in our own minds by 
saying “They have not Millet’s genius ;” but that, I opine, is 
only another way of saying “‘ They have not Millet’s power of 
suggestion.” They paint well but they paint too much; they 
present us with encyclopedic facts the truth of which we 
admit and then pass on having no food for further thought or 
stimulant for the imagination. 

A different style of treatment from the modern Parisians, 
a style similar to that of Millet, marked the products of the 
Fontainebleau—Barbizon landscapists—those discoverers whom 
the world of art so persistently misunderstood and whom the 
world of exact thinkers does not now believe in. To the real- 
ist a landscape by Corot is an enigma. He declares that “ it is 
not true,” by which he doubtless means that it is not exactly 
true, or the whole truth. He cannot understand why Corot 
does not make an inventory with a paint brush of all the leaves 
on a given tree, of all the blades of grass on a given fore- 
ground, of all the rocks on a given hillside. The realist is 
after truth, but Corot is after beauty and so he sweeps away 
the leaves, and grass, and petty minutie with a large brush and 
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calls us, by the absence of distracting details at the sides, to 
look up at the central beauty of light. And this is so essen- 
tially Shakspearian in conception and execution that I may be 
allowed to quote again that line from the Merchant of Venice: 


‘‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 


The dramatist it will be observed fixes attention on the moon- 
light, that chief feature of night, and without another word 
the whole landscape rises before us. This is precisely what 
Corot does. He makes us see the light alone, leaving the trees, 
the grass, and all that to our imagination. 

Corot was Shakspearian enough to seize upon the all-pre- 
dominant feature of landscape, light, and for that reason if for 
no other he was the greatest landscape painter of his age. His 
masterpieces, like the Orpheus snd the Danse des Amours, are 
considered masterpieces almost solely because of their emphasis 
of light, and when, as in some of his works, he sinks down to 
the emphasizing of air or foliage as the leading features his 
art loses proportionately. Rousseau was in many respects a 
better technician than Corot, but he was not so singular in aim 
nor so lofty in conception. . The solidity of the earth, the vol- 
ume of foliage, the color effects of the clouds were his themes, 
but treated in a broad manner never detailed, except in his 
earlier and poorer works, and always full of suggestion. Diaz 
in reflected light and the color of the foliage, Daubigny in 
grey tone and atmosphere, Decamp in warmth of color and 
light, Dupré in stormy skies, are all so many instances at hand 
showing a similarity of treatment if a difference of theme. 
Each one suggests the sub-features by intensifying the main 
features; none of them fritters away strength in an attempt to 
rival the work of a photographer’s camera, or pays much atten- 
tion to supernumeraries when more important actors are upon 
the stage. It requires your modern realist to give the mole 
hill as high a value as the mountain ; to weary us with a bur- 
den of geographical and botanical statistics; to stuff us like 
roast turkeys with bread and butter lawns, sage and caraway- 
seed foliage, and onion-skin skies. The great French land- 
scapists whom I have named used the forms of nature in a 
more effective manner. They all understood the meaning of 
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“dramatic effect,” they all knew how to sacrifice the less to the 
greater, and they all knew what to leave out as well as what to 
putin. The art of omission is quite as great as that of com- 
mission. For the public may not object to what it knows 
nothing about, but it very often objects to what it does know 
about. 

We come now to appreciate the negative value of “ breadth 
of treatment” which lies not in what is brushed in, but in 
what is brushed out; not in what is accomplished alone, but 
in what is left unaccomplished. Broad treatment is generally 
synonymous with suggestive treatment. It annihilates de- 
tails, concentrates force on general truths, and speaks few but 
winged words. But it has a positive value which it is proper 
we should appreciate likewise. Painters have what has been 
called their “different periods” of production corresponding 
to the different ages of their lives. There is the early period 
when exactness and finish characterize the work and make it 
hard and unsatisfactory ; there is the middle period in which 
the brush begins to move freer and details do not receive so 
much attention ; and there is the late period in which breadth 
of handling becomes noticeable, detail vanishes, and the strong 
features alone remain. The work in the last period of a 
painter’s career is generally considered his best, unless it de- 
generates through haste of the brush or weakness of the mind 
as, for instance, in Jules Dupré and Turner. The French 
landscapists, whose art we now value so highly, passed through 
these periods; Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyke, Hals, Ter- 
borch, Brouwer (I give the names at random for the state- 
ment is generally true of them all), passed through them ; and 
even if we go back to the Italians we shall find, in a less 
marked degree, that the art of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese is all 
characterized by a latter-day largeness of view and a compara- 
tive breadth of handling. This change of style as the painter 
advances is not due to carelessness or inability, except occa- 
sionally, for the hand and the eye have become more skilled, 
are surer and truer, are at their best, and this perfected tech- 
nique is in itself a source of pleasure. Yet more than to 
skilled execution is the change due to mental experience which 
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teaches men as they advance in years to take broader and 
loftier views of nature and of life. The trained mind of fifty 
grasps subjects in the round, in the block, where the untrained 
mind of twenty frets itself sick over the petty details of a part. 

It is to make people see subjects in their broader meanings 
that artists paint them broadly. If one craves detail let his im- 
agination supply it; put it in the canvas and the eye will never 
look beyond it. Inthe Vienna portraits by Balthaser Denner 
we lose ourselves in wonder over the facial delineation, the 
wrinkles, the moles, the flesh stains, the hairs; we never think 
to look for the character of the sitter, and if we did we should 
not find it. In the Gevartius portrait by Van Dyke in the 
National Gallery at London, or in the portraits of Rembrandt 
by himself where he is represented as an old man, we wonder 
at the marvellous character which is depicted ; we never think 
to look for facial delineation. Which is the more important 
in portraiture the character of the man or the wrinkles in his 
face? There is great truth of detail in Mr. Henry P. Smith’s 
mid-ocean pictures—the truth of hammered-silver waves and 
reflected light; but the artist overlooks in detail that chief 
feature which Courbet in his great picture of the Wave in 
the Luxembourg seized upon so triumphantly, the mighty 
strength of the ocean. The one picture is the greatness of the 
infinitely little; the other is a little of the infinitely great. 
Even in genre and still-life pictures there is a difference be- 
tween a broad and a narrow view of subjects. Huysum may 
paint flowers with deceptive drops of water and insects upon 
the petals, Desgoffe may imitate crystals and bronzes, and 
Alma Tadama may realize the stains in a piece of marble; but 
after all when men like Vollon and Fortuny see these objects 
in the round and paint them in the bulk they have shown their 
most salient features and thereby suggested to us their details. 
In literature there is such a thing as insulting the intelligence 
of one’s readers by offering it too much small knowledge ; 
there is no good reason why the application should not be 
made to art. 

Thoughtful students of books one generally finds to be men 
who have a preference for the suggestive writers. The 
thoughts that simply increase our store of abstract* knowledge 
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are of small consequence compared with the thoughts that 
make us think. A page from Emerson’s Essays will weigh 
down in value a dozen pages from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Doubtless it will be admitted that this is as true of the 
poem, the drama, and the novel as of the essay. Is it not 
equally true of the plastic and the graphic arts? Painters pre- 
fer the sketch to the finished work for no other reason than 
that it has the freshness of suggestion. The painter, it may be 
conceded, has a quicker eye, a keener imagination than the 
amateur, so that where the sketch finds him at home it may 
find the amateur far at sea; but surely the latter has some eye, 
some imagination, though they be not highly skilled, which the 
painter may address suggestively and not unsuccessfully. That 
art which leaves us where it found us fulfills no serious mission 
on earth. A picture may not be able to exalt us to great 
heights of splendor, it may not music-like rouse an Alexander 
as with 

‘‘a rattling peal of thunder” ; 


but unless some thought in it strikes into fire new thoughts in 
us, unless it touches some responsive chord in our nature, un- 
less it somehow stimulates us with new life and pleasure the 
painter’s graceful tracery of form, his brilliant flush of color 
have been expended in vain. 


JOHN C, VAN DYKE. 
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Articte IV.—THE ETHICS OF SPECULATION. 


Tue moral character of speculation is seldom called in ques- 
tion. Although a certain stigma is often attached to the term 
“speculator,” and the general public looks askance at the 
wholesale transactions in the Exchanges and on Wall street, it 
is not from any moral disapproval of the practice in itself con- 
sidered, but rather from personal aversion to individuals who 
have acquired wealth by this means, and the particular methods 
which they have employed. Ordinary speculation is sanctioned 
by law and by the popular conscience. It is accounted as hon- 
orable as productive trade, and few persons would be re- 
strained by conscientious scruples from sharing in its profits. 
As a consequence speculation has come to be recognized as a 
respectable profession when not accompanied by overt dishon- 
esty. In every community we may find men who gain a liveli- 
hood by speculation alone. Besides these are very many repre- 
sentatives from every class of society and every real or imagin- 
able profession who invest a part of their surplus earnings in 
this form of trade. While they continue to devote their chief 
attention and energy to some productive calling, whether it be 
the law, or husbandry, or preaching the Gospel, or measuring 
cloth, as often as they can spare a few dollars, they put it into 
margins or stocks, or buy a few lots of land in some growing 
town, or enter the Board of Trade. 

A very few out of the vast number who thus invest are suc- 
cessful; and these usually give up their legitimate toil and turn 
their whole attention to speculation. Others, and many more 
in number, simply lose what they invest in this way. Still 
others, being threatened with loss, constantly add to their un- 
profitable investment with the hope of saving what they have 
already invested and thus involve their whole business in ruin, 
or making use of funds not their own become entangled in 
hopeless defalcation. It is a fact worthy of notice that the 
majority of our defaulters have been drawn into dishonesty by 
unsuccessful speculation. With results, however, we have 
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nothing to do in the present discussion. We are only con- 
cerned with the fact that the practice of speculation in some 
form is well nigh universai. Men who pride themselves on 
their strict honesty, who would not intentionally wrong their 
fellow men, and who would be ashamed to buy a lottery ticket 
or stake their money at the gaming table, have no conscientious 
scruples against speculation. 

Few persons distinguish between legal and moral right ; and 
in this land there is a tendency to submit all questions to the 
dictum of the majority. We must remember, however, that 
questions of right and wrong cannot be decided by a show of 
hands or weight of authority. These standards are very uncer- 
tain and changeful. Popular opinion in ancient Sparta de- 
clared theft to be a virtue, and the same authority in Judea 
branded Divine goodness acrime. But notwithstanding all the 
changes of public sentiment, the eternal principles of right and 
truth have remained the same, and the moral character of every 
practice or institution must be determined by these alone. 

When weighed in the balances of eternal justice, speculation 
is found wanting. Its character will not stand the supreme 
test. Itisa moral wrong. It is in its essential nature opposed 
to all accepted ethical standards. It stultifies the fundamental 
principles of right which must underlie all permanent social 
relations. The speculator is a thief from society. He is a par- 
asite, living only as he sucks the life blood of another. He is 
a public malefactor, having no claim to a place in the ranks of 
honest trade. 

The business of the speculator has not grown up out of any 
real or fancied need of society. It is the result of unmitigated 
selfishness, the reckless haste to be rich. The possibility of 
acquiring wealth has begotten an intense desire for wealth. 
The “mushroom” fortunes so common in a new country have 
become a snare to the people, and almost every young person 
cherishes the feverish hope that through some happy circum- 
stance wealth will come to him much more quickly than it can 
be earned by ordinary and natural methods. In a land like ours 
there is much to foster this hope. Our resources are enormous 
in comparison with our population and they are as yet very 
imperfectly developed. In them lie untold possibilities of 
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wealth. The discovery of a mine has made many a poor man 
rich in a day. Petroleum wells have accomplished the same 
result. Useful inventions have poured money into the pockets 
of men who were wise enough and fortunate enough to take 
advantage of the patent laws. The unusual demands created 
by the late war were a means of bringing wealth to not a few. 
And so it has often happened that men of no extraordinary 
ability have, by seizing some great opportunity, leaped at one 
bound from poverty to luxury in a most unexpected manner 
and without unusual exertion on their own part. 

Whenever a fortune is thus suddenly acquired the spirit of 
emulation is aroused. Hundreds of onlookers become dissatis- 
fied with the ordinary, slow processes of acquisition. The in- 
dustry, the unremitting toil, the constant care, and the patient 
waiting necessary to gain even a moderate competence are 
scorned in view of the chance to make a fortune inaday. The 
question arises in every mind—“One man has done it, why 
may not all do the same?’ With the question comes the deter- 
mination. In their eagerness they entirely forget the impor- 
tant relation of guid pro quo, and see only the fortune acquired 
without labor or waiting. If natural opportunities for acquisition 
are wanting, they create artificial opportunities. If they cannot 
make themselves rich by enriching others, they will do it by 
impoverishing others. In other words—they speculate. 

Wealth is legitimately gained only by means of production in 
some form. The discoverer of a mine or of an oil well brings 
within the reach of men vast stores of wealth which were 
before unknown and therefore useless; hence he is in reality 
a great producer and the fortune which he acquires is only a 
fair return to him for the increase of wealth which he has given 
to the world. The inventor has become an indirect producer 
by increasing the producing power of others, if his invention 
has any real value; hence he also receives only a just return 
for what he has given to men. The inventor of the mowing 
machine immeasurably increased the productive power of agri- 
cultural laborers, and thus fairly earned all the wealth he may 
have derived from his invention. The same element of pro- 
ductiveness underlies all legitimate trade. A farmer in the 
west raises ten thousand bushels of corn. If he finds no market 
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for it, the greater portion must go to waste. But if another 
man buys nine thousand bushels and carries it to eastern con- 
sumers, he has become a producer as really as though he had 
himself raised nine thousand bushels of corn. The railroad 
men and all who took a necessary part in conveying the corn 
from its original producer to the consumer are indirectly pro- 
ducers, for although of themselves they have produced nothing, 
they have saved the production of the farmer from perishing 
and thus being lost to the world. The man who actually buys 
railroad stocks as a permanent investment becomes a partial 
owner of the road and the profit which he derives from its reg- 
ular dividends is legitimate gain, since he makes an equivalent 
return to society in the productive work of the road. In this 
way the labor of merchants, bankers and countless other classes 
of society is accounted productive because it forms a necessary 
link between producer and consumer and thus adds to the 
wealth of the world. The result of all truly productive labor 
is to increase the aggregate wealth of society, and any labor 
that does not increase or save from loss either the actual wealth 
or the wealth-producing power of mankind is not in any sense 
productive. Speculation does neither, but only consumes the 
wealth of society without replacing a dollar. 

Again, all legitimate trade is based upon a voluntary 
exchange of equal values. This implies first of all that both 
of the immediate parties to the exchange shall derive an equal 
advantage from it. This is not all, however, for many ex- 
changes affect not the immediate parties alone, but the com- 
munity as a whole ; and it is just as essential that we leave the 
treasury of society undisturbed as it is that we deal honestly 
with a single individual. 

A man may derive large profits from purely speculative 
trade while the individual with whom he trades apparently 
loses nothing. In fact there may be an extended circle of 
speculative trade in which all parties directly concerned seem to 
be about equally profited. This is often the case in land spec- 
ulation. One individual may buy a lot of land at a moderate 
price and sell it almost immediately at a great advance. The 
buyer may sell again also at an advance; and so the selling may 
continue till one buys it ata high price for permanent pos- 
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session, and even the last buyer may feel perfectly satisfied with 
his bargain, for he may still use the land profitably. There has 
been no loss but rather a direct gain to each individual having 
a partin the complex transaction, but in every such case society 
at large is the loser. 

Speculation knows no law of fair or equal exchange. It is 
not exchange at all. It is merely disguised and legalized rob- 
bery. Its working is wholly in one direction. On one side it 
is all gain; on the other side it is all loss. Every dollar that 
the speculator gains represents a dollar or more of loss to some- 
one, it may be to the other parties directly concerned in the 
transaction, it may be to others indirectly concerned, it may be 
the entire community. 

The paper contracts of the Exchanges are perhaps the most 
extensive of all speculative transactions. These contracts repre- 
sent no exchange whatever. They are wholly independent of 
the element of production. Their fulfilment implies merely 
the payment of a certain sum of money from one speculator to 
another for which nothing is given in return. The money may 
go in either direction with equal propriety, since it is wholly 
unearned. The direction in which it goes is arbitrarily deter- 
mined by the fluctuations of the market. 

The same is true of stock speculation. So far as the principle 
is concerned it makes no difference whether speculation is in 
whole stocks or in margins. The broker who buys a thousand 
shares of stock in some good railway at par and sells them a 
week later at five per cent. advance because of a forced rise in 
the market has no moral right to the profit received. The real 
value of the stock as represented by the condition and traffic 
of the railroad remains unchanged. He has not earned the 
money thus gained. If he ‘has derived a profit of five thousand 
dollars someone has lost just five thousand dollars plus the 
waste which inevitably accompanies all such transactions. 
Again, if I place five hundred dollars in the hands of a broker 
to be invested in margins, when the transaction is closed if I 
find that I have gained a hundred dollars, then I know that 
someone has lost a hundred dollars in addition to various 
brokers’ fees and other expenses. When the Bulls and Bears 
have a skirmish on Wall street and the victors win a million 
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dollars, it does not always follow that their immediate oppo- 
nents lose a million dollars, but it does follow that somebody 
has lost it. Usually the loss may be reckoned in small sums 
invested in margins by traders, clerks, mechanics, and others 
throughout the country. 

In its essential nature and mode of operation speculation in 
all these forms is identical with the lottery and ordinary gamb- 
ling, only that it is if possible less honest. When money is 
taken from one individual and given to another, not because he 
has earned it, but because chance has decreed it, what differ- 
ence does it make whether the chance is determined by a throw 
of the dice or the choice of a lucky number, or a movement of 
the stock market? Is not the moral character of the trans- 
action the same in either case? In the case of the great specu- 
‘lators they are themselves the forces that move the market and 
determine the loss or gain. Their whole effort and ingenuity is 
given to the work of circulating false impressions and mislead- 
ing their opponents as to their real intentions and the actual 
state of the market. Their action is precisely that of experi- 
enced and unscrupulous gamblers trying to outwit each other 
in the keenness of their cheating. 

What a moral spectacle was presented to the world when, a 
few years ago, a father and son, both prominent speculators, 
measured swords in the arena of the stock market. Never were 
deadly enemies more anxious to deceive one another regarding 
their movements and intentions. Each taxed his strategic 
powers to the utmost, and the youth proved a more apt pupil 
in the art of dissembling than even his doting parent could 
wish, for he at length succeeded in bleeding the old gentleman 
to the extent of many thousand dollars. 

Again, take the case of the land speculator. His business is 
of the same moral character as that of his brother in the stock 
market. It depends for success upon an artificial disturbance 
of the natural laws of trade. He aims not to supply an exist- 
ing demand, but to create a fictitious demand which he may 
use for his own profit. He goes to some quiet town, buys up a 
large tract of land in some eligible locality, and then, by a pro- 
cess well known to speculators, creates a ‘“‘ boom” and attracts 
buyers. Ina very short time he sells enough of the land to 
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give him a rich profit on his investment. Or it may be that he 
prefers to go to a place where the boom has already been 
started, and he merely steps into the current and, by skilful 
purchases and sales, causes to pass rapidly through his hands a 
number of desirable lots by which process he gains many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Now what right has he to the money thus accumu- 
lated? He has not earned it. He has added nothing to the 
wealth of the community. The land is just as it was when he 
bought it. He may have laid out streets and made some slight 
improvements, but they are trifling in comparison with the 
profit derived. He has taken several thousand dollars from the 
community for which he has made no return. This is obvi- 
ously unjust, no matter by what process it has been accom- 
plished. He may say that he has cheated no one, for the pur- 
chasers have all done as well as himself. They bought the land 
freely and without any manner of compulsion; therefore the 
trade is in every way a case of fair exchange. So it seems if 
we consider only the immediate parties to the transaction. But 
let us look a little further. I buy a lot of land to-day fora 
thousand dollars. By dividing it into small lots and booming 
it I sell it next week for two thousand dollars. What have I 
done? I have taken advantage of an artificially created 
demand for land to extort from society a thousand dollars for 
—nothing. The individuals to whom I sold the lots may fancy 
that they made good bargains, and so they may as compared 
with others ; but the community is just one thousand dollars 
poorer for my transaction. I have drawn a thousand dollars 
from the world’s store of wealth without returning a cent. 

Many an American town is suffering to-day from the fearful 
drain that has been made upon its resources under pretence of 
stimulating its early growth. Speculation of this sort affects 
the prosperity of a town much as alcohol affects a sick man, 
giving an unnatural vitality at the time which must be paid for 
with interest in the future. Many people fancy that our coun- 
try is being vastly benefited by the work of speculators in de- 
veloping our great West and in building up new towns on the 
frontier. But if a balance sheet could be accurately drawn, it 
would appear that every dollar of gain from these speculations 
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in real estate has its corresponding dollar of loss in some part 
of the country. The successful towns have been built upon the 
ruins of others less successful. The advancing prices of land 
in Kansas or California only keep pace with the falling prices 
in the hill towns of New England. The gains of the non-pro- 
ducing western speculator are accounted for in the scanty liv- 
ing of the producing farmers and other laborers in the East. 

From an economic point of view speculation in land or in any 
other commodity where there is actual ownership and transfer 
of property, is much less harmful than the paper contracts and 
speculation in margins, since it is necessarily limited in amount. 
Ethically, however, there is no difference. Every form of trade 
whose profits do not represent real earnings but are derived 
from artificial changes in the market, is morally wrong even 
though its economic effect be unappreciable. Any person who 
draws a dollar from the treasury of society without making an 
equivalent return is dishonest. 

Every social problem presents two phases, the economic and 
the ethical. Tliese are in a sense wholly independent of each 
other, yet they are always harmonious. That is to say, the eco- 
nomic effect of a custom or institution cannot be attributed 
directly to its ethical character, nor, on the other hand, is its 
ethical status to be determined by its economic effect alone. 
Still it is doubtless true in every instance that, in the broadest 
view, the economically expedient is also the ethically right. 
Of the two elements the ethical is the more important, since it 
lies at the foundation of all social relations. No custom can 
be beneficial to society, no economic system can be satisfactory, 
no state of society can be permanently harmonious, that does 
not rest on a sound ethical basis. Furthermore, any plan for 
the solution of existing difficulties that takes no account of the 
ethical principles involved must prove a signal failure. It is 
of little use to change external forms unless our work goes 
deeper. To legislate evils out of existence is impossible. Eco- 
nomic changes and reformatory legislation are of value only 
when they express a real advance in the moral sentiment of the 
people. 

The evils which exist in American society to-day and which 
cause so much trouble and unrest are not the result of an im- 
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perfect social system merely. They spring chiefly from a lack 
of true moral principle. The popular conscience is not as keen 
as it should be, especially in matters where large sums of money 
are involvec. It is difficult to persuade a man that the busi- 
ness by means of which he has accumulated great wealth is 
morally wrong. The selfish love of money lies athwart the 
path of every moral reform and clogs the wheels of human 
progress. For many years slavery was declared to be a Chris- 
tian institution, because there was money in it. Hundreds of 
men will not see the real iniquity of the liquor traffic because 
they derive a large revenue from it. So it is with speculation. 
The large fortunes that have been quickly and easily acquired 
by this form of trade have made men willingly blind to its real 
character. It has appeared so respectable in many cases as to 
deceive even the very elect. 

But the time is coming when this disguise must be removed. 
The spirit of the age demands it. A moral evil requires a 
moral remedy. Social changes may accomplish something in 
this matter; but there must also be a thorough change of moral 
sentiment. The conscience of the people must be more finely 
tempered. The work of reform will not be complete till the 
speculator is degraded from the ranks of honest trade and com- 
pelled to take his place beside gamblers and other social out- 


laws. 
GEoRGE H. HUBBARD. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 


On November 6th, Professor Reynolds presented a communi- 


cation on the 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN TRAGEDY. 

Greek drama presents many features in marked contrast to mod- 
ern drama; and since its traditions have been set up by a certain 
school of dramatists in modern times as a criterion of excellence, 
an examination of its origin and environment sheds light on the 
question of what in its form is essential and what incidental. 

Greek tragedy had its origin in the dithyrambic choruses which 
were sung in honor of the god Dionysus. Originally religious 
in subject and always religious in its outward purpose if not in 
its inner meaning, it was shielded by religious conservatism 
from rapid change. Early tradition as well as good taste limited 
the choice of subject in the main to events in the remote past,— 
at. first, to events in the life of Dionysus. Unlike modern poets, 
the Greeks were not jaded in the search for novel themes. _Dif- 
ferent poets often treated the same subject and even the same 
poet sometimes wrote more than one play on the same theme. 
Their work was judged not by the novelty of the theme but by the 
dramatic garb with which in was invested. The traditional cos- 
tume, the masks, and the size of the theater which necessitated 
slowness of utterance, forbade lively action on the stage and pro- 
duced a certain statuesque effect. The fewness of the actors, 
which is explained by the origin of the Greek drama, had a very 
material influence in simplifying the scenes and determining their 


succession. Each actor generally took more than oneréle. Even 


the time to make a change of costume had often to be taken into 
consideration. A certain economy had to be exercised in employ- 
ing the leading actor, who would perhaps appear in more than 


one drama in a single day. 
The constant presence of the chorus forbade any great lapse of 
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time to be imagined between scenes; while the added elements of 
deficient stage machinery and absence of a curtain would make a 
frequent change of scene jar on the dramatic illusion. The 
Greek poet therefore had to group the action around one place 
and one time; whatever else was necessary to the action such as 
battles, etc., was introduced by means of the reports of heralds, 
which were an integral part of the drama. The so-called unity 
of action or arrangement of events in a sequence of cause and 
effect was perhaps more strictly maintained than in modern 
times. 

The paper further pointed out that Aristotle, the acknowledged 
authority of the French classical school, while he lays especial 
stress on the unity of action and mentions the unity of time, no- 
where alludes to the unity of place. Violations of the unities were 
then mentioned both in Greek tragedy and in the modern classi- 
cal and romantic drama. Instances were shown where the French 
dramatists adhered to the unities and violated all probabilities, 
In the absence of a chorus the need of a strict observance of 
the unity of time and place was wanting and the romantic school 
represented by Shakspeare freely violated both. 

In the subordination of incident and diction to the central idea 
of the drama the ancients were manifestly superior. Attention 
was called to the fact that while Greek plays were composed in 
the form in which they were acted, modern plays are usually 
“adapted” for the stage. The paper closed with a criticism, 
from the above mentioned points of view, of Shakspeare’s King 
Lear and Browning’s Best in the ’Scutcheon. 


On November 25th, Mr. W. I. Hunt read a paper on 
WIT AND HUMOR IN HOMER. 


The epic poem is not naturally witty or humorous. Its dignity 
and sternness preclude small talk. So on Homeric battlefields 
stern irony and sarcasm are used in mocking an enemy, exulting 
over a fallen foe, or spurring on a friend. Irony is heightened 
by intensive particles which make the contrast greater between 
the speaker’s real view and his statement, or by weakening parti- 
cles which state as contingent that which the speaker looks upon 
as certain. Irony is also indicated by using words of pleasant 
meaning in a bad sense, or by stating that which is feared as the 
object of the action. “ Draw near that you may die !” 
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While there is no lack of wit and humor in Homer, many 
things are treated seriously which we should look upon as absurd. 
Homeric wit is broad not subtle, objective not subjective. It has 
to do with external objects and is aimed at definite persons. 
There is sometimes a humor in the grouping of events, as in the 
comical scenes in which Aphrodite figures, or in the prize-fight 
between Odysseus and Irus. Odysseus in the cave of the Cyclops 
saves his life by a pun. There is more humor in the Odyssey 
than in the Iliad. In the Iliad the wit is largely irony and sar- 
casm, for the Iliad is a stern tragedy, while the Odyssey is a novel. 


The Secretary translated, with comments, Professor Jebb’s 
Greek Ode to the University of Bologna at its Eight-Hundredth 
Anniversary. Few scholars would attempt to compose an ode of 
one hundred and fifty verses in Pindaric style, dialect and rhythm. 
Probably no other living scholar would have been so successful as 
Professor Jebb. The ode is by no means a “cento,” yet every 
stanza contains Pindaric idioms and reminiscences. Some of the 
most ethereal of Pindar’s characteristics reappear here. The 
Greek hexameters, elegiacs, and Sapphic verses which have been 
composed and published occasionally during the last four centu- 
ries are all trifling and rude work, when compared with this ode. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB. 


The papers presented have been— 

Oct. 23. Science and Theism. Mr. R. Nakashima. 

Nov. 6. Nature and the Universal in English Poetry. Mr. J. 
H. Tufts. 

Noy. 20. Philosophical Basis of Ritschl’s Theology. Professor 
Russell. 

Dec. 4. Hebrew and Greek Conceptions of the Relation be- 
tween Body and Soul. Mr. F. C. Porter. 

Dec. 18. Pessimism. Mr. B. M. Wright. 





Current Literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





In a little book which bears the title of “From Frae To 
Frac,”* a lady of southern birth, whose home was in Louisiana 
at the outbreak of our “civil war,” tells the story of some of the 
experiences which she and her husband passed through, as they 
ran “from flag to flag,” to Mexico and Cuba, in the search for 
a place of refuge. The story is told so gracefully, it is so free 
from all bitterness of spirit—the numberless privations which she 
endured were borne with such courage, and with such a cheerful 
spirit—that no one can read the book without admiration for the 
brave and accomplished authoress. 

She had been herself present in April, 1860, at the Democratic 
Convention in Charleston, when one after another of the Southern 
delegations refused to ratify the adoption of the “ platform” that 
had been submitted, and “filed solemnly out of the hall.” She 
says that leaning over the gallery rail, and carried away by the 
excitement that prevailed, she saw “ with unspeakable dismay ” 
that her “conservative and clear-headed” husband, when the 
other nine delegates from Louisiana marched out, remained 
seated. What followed is a matter of history. The “Con- 
federacy ” was born, and the feeling was general throughout 
the South that a new era of prosperity was to dawn. 

One of the first events which is described is a flag-raising on 
her own plantation, which was near Baton Rouge on the Missis- 
sippi. Her house was full of guests at the time that the “Con- 
federate Congress” at Montgomery “adopted a device for a 
flag.” Her husband was absent from home. But, on reading 
the description of the proposed flag, it was at once determined 
by the enthusiastic visitors at her house that one should be 
manufactured and unfolded from a staff on the river front. It 
was soon loosened to the breeze with wild enthusiasm. They 
danced round and round it; they sang and shouted “in very 


* From Flag to Flag: A Woman’s adventures and experiences in the South 
during the war, in Mexico and Cuba. By Etiza MoHartron-Riptey. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 12mo, pp. 296. 
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exuberance of spirit.” The steamers on the river, as they passed, 
whistled and rang their bells. The passengers and crews cheered 
and waved to them with hats, newspapers, and handkerchiefs, 
saluting “the first Confederate flag raised on Louisiana soil.” 
But “ to-day,” she says, “ of all that joyous party, I am, with the 
exception of my son, then a very small boy, the only one living,” 

All went well for a time, till “one magnificant morning in 
early summer, the whole river, the silence on whose surface had 
remained now many weeks undisturbed, was suddenly, as if by 
magic, ablaze with the grandeur of Federal gunboats, and trans- 
ports with flags and bright-colored streamers flying from every 
peak, their decks thronged with brilliantly uniformed officers. 
We stood upon the veranda with streaming eyes and bursting 
hearts; the gay strains of ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ as they floated o’er 
the waters, filling our souls with bitterness unspeakable, and we 
watched the victorious pageant until it anchored amid blare of 
trumpet and beat of drum beside the deserted landing of our 
dear little city.” Now came the battle at Baton Rouge. Breck- 
enbridge was defeated, and the house and every out-building on 
the plantation were soon crowded with the terrified population 
of the city seeking to escape from the bombardment. Her hus- 
band now found himself in danger of speedy arrest; and, with 
scarcely time for preparations of any kind, with his wife and 
children went out from his beautiful home, and commenced 
those long wanderings which the wife has here described. She 
says: “So I rode away from Arlington, leaving the sugar-house 
crowded to its utmost capacity with the entire crop of sugar and 
molasses of the previous year, for which we had been unable to 
find a market within ‘our lines,’ leaving cattle grazing in the 
fields, sheep wandering over the levee, doors and windows flung 
wide open, furniture in the rooms, clothes, too fine for me to wear 
now, hanging in the armoires, china in the closet, pictures on the 
walls, beds unmade, table spread. It was late in the afternoon 
of that bright, clear, bracing day, December 18, 1862, that I 
bade Arlington adieu forever.” 

It is with regret that we remember that our limits will not per- 
mit us to follow with even the slightest detail the story of the 
long journeyings of the little family who had so suddenly found 
themselves homeless, The story, as we have already said, is one 
of countless adventures and of great hardships, not only patiently 
but uncomplainingly endured; and, we must not forget now to 
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add, that in all these hardships and disasters that befell them, 
they were never so cast down that they were not ready to seek 
out and assist with a generosity that seemed unfailing, all who 
were in greater distress than themselves. And so, with brave 
hopefulness for themselves, and constant helpfulness for others, 
the years wore away till the “war was over,” and then the 
reader finds in this closing sentence that which still further 
enhances the respect and admiration with which he has followed 
the fortunes of this brave “Southern” woman. She says: “Thus 
faded the Confederacy. We prayed for victory—no people ever 
uttered more earnest prayers—and the God of hosts gave us vic- 
tory in defeat. We prayed for only that little strip, that Dixie. 
land, and the Lord gave us the whole country from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, from ocean to ocean—all dissensions settled, all dividing 
lines wiped out—a united country forever and ever !” 
WituuaM L. KINGSLEY. 


British Letrers.*—We think that we are doing a service to a 
large number of people by calling attention to three little vol- 
umes of charming selections from “ British Letters,” edited by 
Mr. Edward T. Mason. There is not a dull paragraph among 
all these pages! The author has culled from numberless vol- 
umes of the “letters” of British celebrities the very best pas- 
sages from their best letters, and has grouped them under 
thirteen different “subject-headings” in such order as seemed 
most logical and illustrative. The character of these passages may 
be gathered from a few of the “ subject-headings” which we note: 
—‘“ Manners, Customs, and Behavior :’—“ National Traits :”— 
“Friendship:”—* The Family :”—“ The Town :”’—“ The Coun- 
try :’— Out-of-doors :” etc., etc. It should be understood that 
it has not been the plan of the editor to give whole letters, but 
he has picked out only the plums from each. We will transfer a 
small part of one of these plums, which is found in a letter of 
Norman Macleod, under the sub-heading of “ Whim and Fancy.” 
The letter was written to his mother on his fifty-sixth birthday. 
He says: “ You must acknowledge that you took a very great 
liberty with a man of my character and position, not to ask me 
whether I was disposed to enter upon a new and important state of 


* British Letters, illustrative of Character and Social Life. Edited by EDwARD 
T. Mason, editor of “Humorous Masterpieces.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1888. Three vols., 16mo. pp. 306, 266, 297. 
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existence; whether I should prefer winter or summer to begin the 
trial; or whether I should be a Scotchman, Irishman, or English- 
man ; or even whether I should be ‘man or woman born;’ each 
of these alternatives involving to me most important conse- 
quences. What agood John Bull I would have made! what a rat- 
tling, roaring Irishman! what a capital mother or wife! what a 
jolly abbess! But you doomed me to be born in a tenth rate 
provincial town, half Scotch, half Highland, and sealed my doom 
as to sex and country. Was that fair? Would you like me to 
have done that to you? Suppose through my fault you had been 
born a wild Spanish papist, what would you have said on your 
fifty-seventh birthday, with all your Protestant convictions? 
Not one Maxwell or Buntroon related to you! you, yourself a 
nun called St. Agnese!—and all, forsooth because I had willed 
that you should be born at Toledo on June 3, 1812! Think of 
it mother, seriously, and say, have you done to me as you would 
have had me do to you?” We stop here with our quotation, 
though the best part of the letter is yet to come. 

We will quote again from a letter of Richard Harris Barham: 
‘IT must tell you one of Moore’s stories, because as Sir Walter 
Scott is the hero of it I know it will not be unacceptable to you. 
When George IV. went to Ireland, one of the ‘pisintry,’ de- 
lighted with his affability to the crowd on landing, said to the 
toll-keeper as the king passed through, ‘Och, now! and his 
Majesty, God bless him, never paid the turnpike! an’ how’s that ? 
‘Oh! kings never does; we let ’em go free’ was the answer. 
‘Then there’s the dirty money for ye,’ says Pat. ‘It shall never 
be said that the king came here and found nobody to pay the 
turnpike for him.’ Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, told this 
story to Sir Walter, when they were comparing notes as to the 
two royal visits. ‘Now, Mr. Moore,’ replied Scott, ‘there ye 
have just the advantage of us. There was no want of enthusi- 
asm here; the Scotch folks would have done anything in the 
world for his Majesty, but—pay the turnpike !’” 

‘Lady Morgan, an Irish lady, writing to a friend, says: 


. . « I have seen the best and worst of English society; I have 
dined at the table of a city trader, taken tea with the family of a Lon- 
don merchant, and supped at Devonshire House, all in one day, and 
I must say that if there is a people upon earth that understands the 
science of conversation LEss than another, it is the English. The quick- 
ness, the variety, the rapidity of perception and impression, which is 
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indispensable to render conversation delightful, is constitutionally de- 
nied to them; like all people of slowly operating mental faculties, and 
of business pursuits, they depend upon memory more than upon spon- 
taneous thought. When ihe power of, and time for, cultivating that 
retentive faculty is denied, they are then hébéte and tiresome, and 
when it is granted (as among the higher circles), the omnipotence of 
the ton is so great that every one fears to risk himself. In Ireland it 
is quite different; our physique, which renders us ardent, restless, and 
fond of change, bids defiance to the cultivation of memory; and, there- 
fore, though we produce men of genius, we never have boasted of any 
man of learning—and so we excel in conversation, because, of neces- 
sity we are obliged to do the honors of the amour-propre of others; we 
are obliged to give and take, for thrown upon excitement, we only re- 
spond in proportion to the quantity of stimulus received. In Eng- 
land, conversation is a game of chess—the result of judgment, mem- 
ory, and deliberation; with us, it is a game of battledore, and our 
ideas, like our shuttlecocks, are thrown lightly one to the other, bound- 
ing and rebounding, played more for amusement than conquest, and 
leaving the players equally animated by the game and careless of its 
results. 

There is aterm in England applied to persons popular in society, 
which illustrates what I have said; it is ‘‘ he (or she) is very amusing,” 
that is, they tell stories of a ghost, or an actor. They recite verses, or 
play tricks, all of which must exclude conversation, and it is, in my 
opinion, the very bane of good society. An Englishman will declaim, 
or he will narrate, or he will be silent; but it is very difficult to get 
him to converse, especially if he is a supréme bon ton, or labors under 
the reputation of being a rising man ; but even all this, dull as it is, is 
better than a man who, struck by some fatal analogy in what he is 
saying, immediately chimes in with the eternal ‘‘that puts me in 
mind,” and then gives you, not an anecdote, but an absolute history of 
something his uncle did, or his grandfather said, and then, by some 
lucky association, goes on with stories which have his own obscure 
friends for his heroes or heroines, but have neither point, bat, humor, 
nor even moral (usually tagged to the end of old ballads). Oh, save 
me from this, good heaven, and I will sustain all else beside !” 


One more quotation we will make—for the benefit of tobacco 
smokers—from the letter of an English celebrity, who shall be 
nameless, who is urging an old friend to visit him in his country 
home. He says: “Iam alone. ... 1am wasting my sweetness 
on the desert air—I say my sweetness, for I have given up smok- 
ing and smell no more!” 


WILLiAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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Morris’s ATatanta’s Racez, etc.*—In a study of the Greek 
myths Ruskin says, “ You may obtain a more truthful idea of the 
nature of Greek religion and legend from the poems of Keats and 
the nearly as beautiful and, in general grasp of subject, far more 
powerful recent work of Morris, than from frigid scholarship, 
however extensive.” Independent of the influence of Ruskin’s 
opinion, for a course in English to be followed by young students 
of a Greek or Latin classic, who could overlook judicious selec- 
tions from Morris? The student really needs something of the 
kind in his own language to teach him that there is more than 
grammar and vocabulary in his Homer or Vergil. The methods 
of to-day, perhaps, do not deserve the criticism which one of the 
greatest poets of this century gave of his own education : 
‘*T abhorred 

Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 

The drilled dull lesson, forced down word by word 

In my repugnant youth. ° ° : 

o «e« «o« «  « Itis a curse 

To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse.” 

But none the less one feels like pleading earnestly for the ex- 
tensive use of such books as the one under review. Every one 
who has the good fortune to study this book with his Tiad ought 
to be a far better Greek scholar, with an increased power 
to get the best out of all that he reads. A large number of 
college students hardly know how to read because of the way 
they have been led to treat literature in the preparatory course. 

Mr. Adams, the poet and scholar, whose classes in Morris were 
so deservedly successful in Boston a year or so ago, has done his 
work admirably. The notes are sufficient without being intrusive, 
and are designed to foster a taste for literature rather than for 
pedantry. The book, like those of Dr. Rolfe’s series, is most 
attractive in form, with clear type and appropriate illustrations. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Master Virer.t— There is no need of the somewhat elaborate 
apology which prefaces this work. The author says that he sup- 
posed himself to be “one of the few among men of letters who 


* Morris’s Atalanta’s Race, Etc. Edited by Osoar Fay ADAMS, with the co- 
operation of W. J. Rours, Litt. D. Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1888. 

+ Master Virgil. The author of the Aeneid ashe seemed in the middle ages. By J. 
S. Tunison. pp. 7+230. Cincinnati, O., Robert Clarke & Co., 1888. 
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lacked knowledge” concerning the curious legends of all kinds 
attributed to Vergil during the middle ages, and therefore fell to 
studying the subject. The conclusion which he might soon have 
reached is that there are very few who do not lack this knowl- 
edge. So we have to thank what he is pleased to call his “inex- 
cusable ” ignorance for a book which will probably not be finan- 
cially profitable to its author, but which can hardly fail to interest 
all students of the middle ages. 

The study of folk-lore seems now to be going through a sort of 
Renaissance, and its real importance in the study of man is being 
better appreciated. Nothing throws more light on the character 
and customs of times and countries than the tales and legends 
current among the mass of the population. No writer of antiquity 
enjoyed so great popularity during the middle ages and was so 
thoroughly brought into both student and folk-lore as Vergil, and 
the legends connected with his name add not a little vividness to 
our appreciation of the credulity and superstition of the learned 
and unlearned of that period. 

The bulk of the book before us is made up of eight chapters, 
each a complete essay, on Virgil and the Devil, Virgil in Liter- 
ary Tradition, Virgil’s Book of Magic, Virgil, the Man of Science, 
Virgil, the Saviour of Rome, Virgil, the Lover, Virgil, the 
Prophet, and Virgil in Later Literature. In each of these chap- 
ters the author has outlined a careful and well arranged analysis 
of the principal legends falling under that particular head. The 
result is that we get a clearer idea of the different aspects of the 
subject, than is possible by any other arrangement, although this 
method has certain minor disadvantages. Many exceedingly in- 
teresting stories and notes are found in all these chapters, but 
perhaps the most interesting and best worked-out essay is the 
eighth, on Vergil, the Prophet. There is no better illustration of 
the absurd method of strained allegorical interpretation so often 
resorted to in times past, particularly by the theologians, than the 
manner in which the fourth eclogue of Vergil was made over into 
a clear case of Messianic prophecy. But then, even that is not 
much worse than the modern fashionable method of interpretation 
so vigorously denounced by Andrew Lang in a recent paper. So 
far, then, as the principal part of this volume is concerned, we 
can commend it highly, but something must be said about the 
author’s main thesis. This is stated on page 191. “The Virgil- 
ian legends so far as they concerned the poet himself, had only a 
secondary connection with what is scientifically known as folk- 
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lore. They were the product throughout of the literary spirit of 
times clouded by superstition. The popular element in them is 
the element which antedated their relation to Virgil.” The au- 
thor on reading Comparetti’s Virgilio nel Medio Evo came to the 
conclusion that the Italian professor overdrew “the indebtedness 
of the literature of the twelfth century to Neapolitan folk-lore,” 
and himself asserts that the “facts point to a literary rather than 
a popular genesis for the special fiction in which the name of 
Virgil figures.” Comparetti, to whom Mr. Tunison acknowledges 
that he is indebted for most of his material, argued with great 
learning and acuteness for the opposite thesis, that the basis of 
the Vergilian legend was found in Neapolitan folk-lore, although 
this original germ was taken up and elaborated by the scholars 
and chroniclers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Mr. 
Tunison expressly “disclaims all pretensions to learning or to a 
scientific method in the treatment of this subject” but still casts 
aside Comparetti’s theory as wholly untenable and claims to have 
proved his own. We think that one who reads the two books at 
all carefully, will hardly grant this claim. It would be too long 
a task to reproduce here the arguments on both sides with any 
degree of completeness. Suffice it to say that no sufficient evi- 
dence is produced to show that there were no traces of Vergilian 
folk-lore in Naples until after they had appeared in the learned 
literature of Western Europe. On the contrary, we think Com- 
paretti has shown that there were such traces. Even if there 
were no mention of such folk-lore in Italian literature before the 
close of the twelfth century, this could not justify one in main- 
taining that it did not exist among the people, as Comparetti is 
careful to point out. No one would question the fact that a large 
part of the Vergilian legend was the work of scholars inspired by 
a certain kind of superstition, but to cast out the basis of real 
folk-lore is too rash a proceeding, contrary to precedent and ante- 
cedent probabilty. Mr. Tunison’s error lies in confusing the two 
elements of the legends. This view, however, does not materially 
detract from the value of the rest of the book as an excellent pre- 
sentation of the curious stories which clustered around the poet’s 
memory during that strange period. It is published in attractive 
form, and we have noticed only one misprint,—virtutibis, on page 
167. It is a pity that the modern spelling of the poet’s name was 
not adopted, and that no index is provided, so that one is com- 
pelled to get along as well as may be with only the table of con- 


tents. 
8. B. PLATNER. 
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Fiske’s “Crrirican Prriop or American History.”*—We 
have become accustomed to expect that any writing of Mr. 
Fiske’s, in all the wide range of subjects with which he has dealt, 
will be found very suggestive and will set us thinking in new 
lines. However widely we may disagree with the conclusions 
reached we rarely fail to see facts in a new light, or to find the re- 
lations of things to one another, the lines of cause and effect—the 
really important meanings of facts—made so plain that we cannot 
miss them. This book is no exception to the rule. 

It is a matter of congratulation, too, that a book of this kind, 
on a period so full of political lessons, should be given us at a time 
when events seem to promise a new era of thoughtfulness and 
painstaking in the settlement of political questions. To be sure 
the specific problems of that age arc very different from those of 
ours. But the most important lesson which the men of that time 
had to teach themselves is the same that we must learn. It isa 
good thing to have it made clear to us from the experience of our 
fathers that a great political problem is not to be settled by an 
apostrophe to liberty or by a torch-light procession, and that a 
man who appeals to passion or prejudice instead of to reason in 
the face of a serious national difficulty, comes dangerously near the 
moral guilt of treason. There is no “preaching” in the book 
however, its lessons are left to plain and easy inference and are 
in no wise obtruded on the reader. 

One further impression which the book leaves upon the mind 
should be noticed. Some prominent accounts of the period dwell 
almost exclusively on the difficulties which beset the central gov- 
ernment, on the discord and jealousies between the different 
States, and on the confusion, almost anarchy, which seemed to 
reign everywhere. One closes the reading of Von Holst’s in- 
cisive chapter, for example, with a feeling that the Americans 
were in some way very blameworthy for the condition of political 
disorder into which they had fallen and that if they had been such 
wise statesmen as we are accustomed to think them they would, 
long before they did, have established a strong central govern- 
ment and brought order out of chaos. It is, of course, to be ex- 
pected that such an impression will be made by a chapter written 
with the perhaps half-unconscious motive of showing our national 
pride in the work of that time to be hardly well-founded—a mo- 


* The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. By JoHN FIsKE. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. 
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tive to which Von Holst gives virtual expression in his concluding 
paragraph. But although such a judgment is not without its jus- 
tification and its beneficial influence it is nevertheless only a par- 
tial and one-sided one. No doubt the constitution was “ extorted 
from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” The point is 
a necessary one to keep in mind but it is only half the truth. The 
real matter of surprise should be that under the circumstances a 
government meriting the high praise it has received could be even 
extorted. In this book the author quotes his earlier judgment that 
the work of the convention is “ the finest specimen of constructive 
statesmanship that the world has ever seen ” and fortifies it with the 
identical opinion of Mr. Gladstone. He might now add that of Mr. 
Bryce. Such estimates do not seem extravagant when we look at 
the circumstances. When we remember that the American people 
had had no experience whatever of a strong national government 
that all real government had been up to that time local, and that 
all their past history had been training them to look for serious 
danger in any government interference from without; when we 
remember these facts we may insist that we have a just right to 
be proud that a government which was to prove itself so success- 
ful in almost every way was formed so early. It could have been 
done by no people who had not thoroughly acquired the habit of 
self-government, and that indefinable sense which guides a really 
self-governing people, the sense which is continually evolving from 
the chaos of what seems tobe only selfish and ignoble party or per- 
sonal wrangling an orderly and successful government; which tells 
when to insist upon a point and when to compromise, and above all 
how to make a compromise ;--that instinct which the foreign ob- 
server often finds it difficult to understand, in cases of its practi- 
cal working if not in theory, and of which it is easy to say, as is 
somewhat the fashion in Germany just now, that its possession by 
any people is an expensive luxury. 

The book makes the political confusion of the time as clear as 
possible but in such a way that we see it to be the unavoidable 
result of the past, and close the account with a feeling that the 
making of such a government at all is a ground for our pride 
in the work of the convention, equally with the character of the 
government made. It is even more justly a ground of hope for 
the future, provided we can retain or increase such willingness as 
then existed, to be convinced by argument and to yield local or 
personal interests, however important they may seem, to general 


considerations. 
GEORGE B. ADAMS. 
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Pettew’s “In Caste anp Capin”* is a book which every 
one should read who wishes to understand the state of feeling in 
Ireland with regard to the various public questions that are be- 
ing discussed there. The author, with plenty of the best intro- 
ductions, spent some months in visiting every part of the island, 
and sought every opportunity to make himself acquainted with 
the facts. The book is made up of reports of a very large num- 
ber of conversations that he had with people of all shades of 
opinion; from the Lord Mayor of Dublin to “ drummers” whom 
he met in the railroad cars, and to working people in their cabins. 
He has collected a mass of information with regard to “Home 
Rule,” the recent Land Acts, the feelings of the Roman Catholics, 
the subject of Protection, the “ Bounty System,” the hopes and 
expectations of the people, the value of which cannot be over- 


estimated. 


Lerrers FROM WaLpEGRAVE CorraGEt form a collection of 
the “reminiscences” of an accomplished Episcopal clergyman, 
who during a long life has known many distinguished public men. 
Among these are Chief Justice Jay; Bishop Brownell; Bishop 
Hobart; Bishop Onderdonk, of New York; and Dr. Haight. 
The book has a special interest from its many allusions to New 
Haven, and to the surrounding country, to the University, and to 
its Professors. A chapter on college life at Yale, fifty-seven 
years ago, is valuable for its descriptions, and its allusions to 
Professor Silliman, Professor Olmsted, Professor Goodrich, and 
others. Mr. Nichols was a classmate of the late Professor 
Thacher, and an appreciative tribute to his memory which the 
book contains is specially interesting as coming from one who 
knew him as a student. The book is illustrated with the portraits 
of many of the distinguished men whom he has known. 


Tue Art Amatsrur for January contains two attractive col- 
ored studies, one of “ Daffodils ” in oils, and the other a portrait 
of a young woman, in water colors. The designs in black and 
white include a double page of birds (magpies and fly catchers), 
a lamp vase decoration (jack-in-the pulpit), decorations for a plate 


* In Castle and Cabin, or Talks on Ireland in 1887. By GroRGE PELLEW, of 
the Suffolk Bar. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1888. 12mo. pp. 309. 

+ Letters from Waldegrave Cottage. By Rev. George W. Niono1s, A.M. 
1888. 12mo. pp. 253. Price $1. To be obtained by addressing the author, 
Rey. George W. Nichols, Norwalk, Conn. 
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(orchids), a fish-plate and a Royal Worcester vase, a design for an 
embroidered chair-back and one for a pede-cloth, a page of Gothic 
bands for wood-carving, and two carved mirror frames. The 
frontispiece is a study of “ Winter in the Woods.” The specially 
practical articles are those on flower painting, tapestry painting, 
and water color painting, and a useful “ Letter to a young lady 
who asks if she can learn China Painting.” The department of 
amateur photography is of interest. The series on “ Home Deco- 
ration and Furniture ” is resumed, and there are numerous other 
articles and illustrations relating to similar topics, including 
needlework both church and secular. Important current events 
specially noticed are the opening of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and the Academy and Architectural League Exhibitions. 
Price 35 cents a single number. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. $4.00 per year. 


Tar January Macazine or Art contains a full page en- 
graving of the statue of Gen. C. G. Gordon, by Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A., in Trafalgar Square, London. <A photogravure of the 
picture “Saving the guns at Maiwand,” by R. Caton Woodville. 
A very instructive Article on “ Expression in Drapery,” by Miss 


Annie Williams, illustrated with four original studies of drapery 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, for his picture “Captive Andro- 
mache.” <A descriptive Article on “Salisbury Hall,” with five 
illustrations, after drawings by W. E. Symonds. Four engrav- 
ings from the Liverpool Corporation Collection: the Walker Art 
Gallery. An Article onthe Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Four illustrations after the works of the French artist Gustave 
Boulanger; together with American art notes. (Cassell & Co., 
Limited. New York City. Yearly subscription, $3.50. Single 
number, 35 cents.) 


PumosopHy AND PsycHo.Loey. 


Lzrsnitz.*—The different numbers of the series of Philo- 
sophical Classics, to which this book belongs, differ in merit ; but 
among the more excellent none is better than this one by Pro- 
fessor Dewey. The difficulties, or, rather the temptations, which 
stand in the way of any writer who aims at the critical exposi- 


* Leibnitz’s New Essays concerning the Human Understanding, A Critical Ex- 
position, by JouN Dewey, Ph.D., Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Company. 1888. 
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tion of a philosophical master-piece, are many and subtle. Few 
are able wholly to resist them. Nor are minds fitted to the work 
of interpretation at all frequently to be found. 

After three introductory chapters on Leibnitz, “the Man,” 
“the Sources of his Philosophy,” and “ the Problem and its Solu- 
tion,” his controversy with Locke is presented, as it concerned the 
quéstions of “Innate Ideas,” “Sensation and Experience,” “The 
Impulses and the Will,” “ Matter and its Relation to Spirit,” 
“ Material Phenomena and their Reality,” the conceptions of 
“Substance,” and “Infinity,” and “the Nature and Extent of 
Knowledge.” After this comes a chapter on “the Theology of 
Leibnitz” ; Professor Dewey finishes his work with a brief criti- 
cism of certain fundamental points of Leibnitz’s philosophy. 

We consider the work of interpretation in the chapters compos- 
ing the body of this book to be uncommonly well done,—so well 
done, indeed, that it would be quite feasible to take a class of 
seniors in college through this critical exposition and bring them 
out upon its farther side with a somewhat clear conception of 
the real opinions of the great German thinker. 

The excellence of clear exposition renders this book particu- 
larly valuable ; for Leibnitz himself produced no body of philo- 
sophical writings, which set forth his views in a systematic way ; 
and even the “ Nouveaux Essais,” as Professor Dewey says, “ is 
a compendium of comments, rather than a connected argument or 
exposition.” Leibnitz, then, has peculiar need of popular and yet 
critical exposition. 

As might be expected, we find in the closing chapter, which 
criticises Leibnitz’s positions, several points to be called in ques- 
tion, and one or two from which we dissent. To mention only 
one of the latter, we cannot think that Professor Dewey is right 
in ascribing to Leibnitz’s views so much positive influence upon 
Kant’s position in the Critique of Pure Reason. One has only 
to read carefully Kant’s remarks on the “ amphiboly of the con- 
ceptions of reflection ” to see how completely he intended to cut 
up, root and branch, both Leibnitz’s method and also all his prin- 
cipal conclusions. When Kant, in replying to Eberhard’s claim 
that the Leibnitzian philosophy contained a critique of reason 
just as well as the modern, rejoined that he was himself the true 
continuator of Liebnitz, “since he had only changed the doctrine 
of the latter so as to make it conform to the true intent of Leib- 
nitz,” he was speaking ironically. At Eberhard’s time it was not 
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the first or the last occasion when the old orthodoxy, after vainly 
combating the new criticism has at last turned about and claimed 
the conclusions of their criticism as essentially its own. 

The writer of this notice remembers how complete a failure was 
the result of his own attempt to use for this purpose a similar 
“critical exposition” of Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason. 
Statement and interpretation of Kant’s views had been so 
blended with the interpreter’s criticism, personal opinions, and 
philosophical “ stand-point,” that the class could not be taught 
to distinguish which belonged to the doctrine of the great 
teacher they were studying, and what to the opinion of his ex- 


positor. 


Porrry, Comepy, anp Duty.*—Under this title Professor 
Everett has given us a series of delightful essays on “the Imag- 
ination,” “the Philosophy of Poetry,” “the Poetic Aspect of 
Nature,” “ Magic Forces in Life and Literature,” “the Philoso- 
phy of the Comic,” the “Ultimate Facts of Ethics,” and “the 
New Ethics.” In a concluding chapter he considers Poetry, 
Comedy, and Duty, in their relation to one another. The author 
has that blending of the power of reflective thought with a fine 
sense of the beautiful which constitutes peculiar fitness for the 
work of dealing with such themes. We find little attempt at 
strictness of definition; but the light is thrown upon the subject 
from various and changing points of view. 

Professor Everett treats the imagination as the power which 
creates and reveals the ideal. The highest truth is in the ideal, 
whether it be truth of science, truth of experience, truth of art. 
If, then, we would attain the truth, “the imagination, the dis- 
cerning and creating power of the soul, should rouse itself to a 
higher work. Poetry, like painting and sculpture, is a repre- 
sentative art.” ‘‘ Even in its lyrical form, it does not directly ex- 
press passion; it represents passion.” It deals, then, not with in- 
dividual and actual life, but with life become universal and ideal. 
Rhyme and rhythm form the material with which poetry works. 
It is the power of nature also to represent this universal life 
which gives it the poetic aspect which it wears. 

The secret of tragedy is that it shows us personality struggling 
with the destiny it has drawn upon itself. The tragic elements 


* Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. By C.C. Everett, D.D, Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
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of necessity, blindness, and retribution, “form the great roof of 
life.’ Hence the life-likeness of true tragedy. But, as has been 
almost uniformly recoguized, there is a close kinship between 
tragedy and comedy. How shall, then, their likeness and their 
differences be described? Professor Everett’s reply is, in brief, 
as follows: “ Both the comic and the tragic are based upon in- 
congruities ; the difference between them lies in the fact that the 
comic is found in an incongruous relation, considered merely as to 
its form, while the tragic is found in an incongruous relation 
taken as to its reality. It is interesting in this connection to 
refer to Lotze’s view. ‘“ Tragedy and comedy,” says he, “ have, 
fundamentally considered, the same end ;—namely, to show that 
it is the general metaphysical weakness of every finite creature to 
come to harm, as soon as it deems itself capable of playing the 
part of Providence, and of laying hold on the coherent system of 
the world’s course, as a formative and guiding principle. Only 
that in tragedy, great and powerful characters, with plans of 
much moment, are shattered, being overthrown by the vast 
forces of the world’s ongoing course, while, in comedy, insignifi- 
cant figures with their petty intrigues are overthrown by the 
ordinary accidents of life.” 

In the two essays on ethics, Professor Everett contrasts and, in 
a measure, attempts to harmonize the new and the old. The 
consciousness of human responsibility is the chief characteristic 
of the old morality ; a certain practicality, that comes from the 
development of the science of political economy, characterizes the 
new morality. The old principle of personal relationship must 
find expression in methods that accord with the practical wisdom 
derived from statistics, social data, etc. Thus will harmony re- 
sult between the two types of ethical theory and conduct. 

It would be difficult to find a more refreshing and quickening 
little book among those of the year past than this collection of 
essays by Professor Everett. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Dops’ New Testament Inrropuction* is one of a series of 
theological hand-books which are appearing under the title of the 
‘Theological Educator,” and are edited by Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll of the “ Expositor.” The book limits itself to special in- 


* An Introduction to the New Testament. By Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D. Thomas 
Whittaker, New York: 1888. pp. 247. 
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troduction to the various New Testament books. The treatment 
is necessarily brief, but is not meager. The various critical opin 
ions held by scholars upon important disputed points are quite 
fully stated. The effort has been to put the reader in possession 
of the problems rather than of the author’s opinions upon them. 
The book is primarily intended as a guide for professional stu- 
dents and others who may be presumed to be able to weigh evi- 
dence and make a study of the questions involved on their own 
account. Ofcourse it is not so elaborate as the works of Weiss 
and Bleek, but it is much better adapted than either of these for 
class-room use, both by reason of its brevity and by reason of 
its dispassionate presentation of all sides. 

The author has placed before his readers the data on which 
judgment is to be based, but has kept his own judgment in the 
background of his discussions. We do not learn his views of 
the relation of the Logia to the first gospel, nor his opinion of the 
authorship of James and the Hebrews. Yet we have the data on 
which every opinion must be based. 

We consider the book—within its limitations—an excellent and 
serviceable one. It fills a place not exactly occupied before, and 
may be commended as a guide to those critical and literary 
questions which meet the student of New Testament literature. 

The book is not free from inaccuracies, for example (p. 182): 
“Paul uses the Hebrew, not the Greek Bible.” On the contrary, 
Paul’s citations are almost uniformly from the Septuagint. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Axssott on Romans.*—This volume is the product of pro- 
longed and careful study and, therefore, of firm conviction on the 
author’s part concerning the character and bearing of Paul’s 
teaching. Its appearance has been long delayed in order that 
the views which it embodies might be well matured. Dr. Ab- 
bott starts from the assumption that Paul was “an evangelist 
rather than a philosopher, a poet rather than a scholastic ” (p. 5). 
He believes that “ scholastic theology has been imputed to Paul’s 
writings, not deduced from them,” and that Paul is “ essentially 
a Christian mystic” (p. 5). The author considers the disputes 
over the Pauline conception of “righteousness” and ‘“ justifica- 
tion” largely a war of words and in general he dissents from 

* The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans, with notes, comments, maps, and 
illustrations. By Rev. LyMan Apzott. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, 
1888, pp. 230. 
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the views of the “forensic interpreters.” He endeavors to pene- 
trate to the substance of spiritual truth which underlies the 
apostle’s conceptions and arguments, an attempt most praise- 
worthy in our judgment, but often leading him to disregard the 
form of Paul’s thoughts. We like the theology of this com- 
mentary better than its exegesis. It is well to point out the 
vital and spiritual contents of Paul’s thought-forms, but it is not 
well to explain away those forms or to make them identical 
with our own. For practical purposes the essential content is 
the main interest, but for critical and historical interpretation, it is 
needful to follow the very lines of the apostle’s own thinking, 
and, for the time, to run our thought into his moulds. We 
think Dr. Abbott has too frequently run Paul’s thought into his 
own moulds. The work is one of much vigor and vivacity. It 
is an excellent and useful book, but it takes too little account of 
the peculiarities of the apostle’s thought to be always reliable 
for critical study. Paul was certainly a mystic, but not a nine- 
teenth century mystic. His mysticism was determined in its pe- 
culiarities by both his Jewish training and his own qualities of 
mind. His modes of reasoning were largely ‘‘ forensic,” and the 
“forensic interpreters ” so far have an advantage in interpreting 
his forms of thought, though they have always been in danger 
of identifying the forms with the substance and of building their 
systems as much upon the former as upon the latter. 

The volume is nearly equally divided between expository re- 
marks and essays or excursus on topics related to the course of 
thought in the epistle or bearing more generally upon the apos- 
tle’s doctrine. The strictures which we should pass upon the 
work are no disparagement of its deep spiritual earnestness and 


practical helpfulness. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Stearns’ InrRopucTION TO THE OLD TEsTAMENT* is a brief 
handbook designed as a guide for the students of the English Old 
Testament. The general character of each book is succinctly 
described, its contents analyzed, and the literary and historical 
problems connected with it indicated. Copious references are 
given to literature bearing upon the various books as well as to 
discussions of special topics connected with them. 


* Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. By O. 8. Stearns, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Newton Theological Institution. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. pp. 148 
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Great difficulties beset the preparation of a really useful volume 
of this kind. There are so many problems connected with the 
subjects treated that to omit them and try to state only what is 
certain often reduces the author’s affirmations to a few meagre 
generalities. The shortest section is that noted as § 5, under the 
article on Canticles. It reads: “ Difficulties—many and unsolva- 
ble.” 

Within the limits which the author set for himself he has cer- 
tainly provided the student who seeks a general familiarity with 
Old Testament literature with much useful information and still 
further, has pointed out to him the sources from which he may 
obtain an immense amount of discussion and argument, if not 


\ 


always, information. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Dr. Braprorp’s Spirit anv Lire.*—The best modern preaching 
deals with spiritual wants and vital truths. Judged by this test 
the sermons before us are worthy to be classed among the best 
sermons of the day. The author is already well known to the 
churches, and is respected and beloved for the catholicity of his 
spirit, for his Christian benevolence and enterprise, and for the 
sincerity, earnestness, and manliness of his preaching. The vol- 
ume before us discloses the heart of a Christian pastor and lets us 
into the secret of the hold he has upon his people and the influ- 
ence he exerts beyond the borders of his parish. The sermons 
are fresh, concrete, earnest, practical. They are constructed ac- 
cording to no conventional standard, but utter themselves natu- 
rally and freely and simply. The author had something which 
was important to himself, and which he regarded as important to 
say, and he has said it with a tone of reality and a straight- 
forwardness which are very attractive. The sermons are not 
elaborate, but suggestive. They deal not with arguments but 
with experience. They are not and do not profess to be pro- 
found, but they are helpful. Their range is not great but their 
insight is good. In rhetorical quality they are sometimes homely 
but they are vigorous and here and there are passages of genuine 
eloquence. 

L. O. Brastow. 


* Spirit and Life. Thoughts for to-day. By Amory H. BrapForp, D.D., First 
Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 1888. 





